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CHARACTER OF THIS WORK. 



THE aotbor of ttaki Toliiine has, bitlierto, declined pvbttihing Urn 
letten of approbatkHi wbicb have been received from ffiflereatteaeb- 
•n and Utaranr gentteiaea sinee tbe work was flrtt offered to tbe pub" 
lie. It seemed better, that tbe reading part of the community sbouid 
form an unWasaed Judgment in tbe ftrst Instance. An additional rea- 
aoB for not attemptinff to uaber this worlc into notice through Use io- 
lluenee of recommendatory I^fkert, was tbe too fasiiionaUe and very 
jN*raiciotiSMKrt«fy which leads atany ex offiei9 scholars to give tbeMr 
aanction to tbe most worthless compUatious or impudent plagiarisms, 
even witboat looking at them, rtth«rtbenu» give ofience by a refusal. 
To soeb an extent has this abuae been carried, that a large portion of 
the certificates procured, to give currency to books bi the asarket, ara 
to be regarded iii no other light than as groas imposttlons on tbe od> 
thinking part of tbe community, and as tending to disgrace any writer 
of takttl wbo would condescend to atVkeh them lo bis work. 

Tbe two folkMvhig letten are considered as forming a very creditable 
exception to the above remarks. Tbe publislier is bidueed to oflSer 
them, not more on ac^unt of tlie dist'^ncjuished professicMial standing 
of tbe iustructers by whom they are sighted, than of the very handsome 
manner in which they have been voluntarily furnishtid. It will be 
seen that these gentlemen have not given their opitilons at raudook, 
but on a practical trial of Uie work in their respective sdwols. 



** Story of Jack Balyard, t?ie Sailor Boy, or the Yirtrtons Family-, 
designed for American Children in Families and Schools;*' by Wii* 
linni S. Cardell, Enq. 

We, tbe subscribers; teachers in the city of New* York, have atten- 
tively examined the above work, and witnessed itselfectdon themindb 
of oar schnlars. As a reading book for tlie young, we have never 
seen any other work eifuai to it, in elO(|uem siiopliciiy and clearness 
of style ; the d«ep interest h excHes ; the mass of nstiful instruction it 
I'ontains; and the unexceptionable purity of its moral influence. From 
what we have personally alworvod of the ainijutar iiterit of this vo> 
lume, we fee) it a pleasitre and a duty to recommend it to the general 
notice of parents, teachers, and literary gentlemen, tiiroughoat tbe 
United Stales. 

New-York, April 30tb, 1823. 
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We oave examlivd, with very neat inteieiL an orisfaial Amerlcaa 
leading book for etaUdfen, under tbe title of " Jaolc BxSynri tie Bailor 
6<Mr,or the Virtuous Family: by William S. Cardell, Esq.** 

In atyle, wntiaient, and eflfect, thifl volume is muen superior to any 
other Juvenile reading book, with which we are acquainted. Thn 
principles, civil, nioraJ and religious, inculcated in this work, are re- 
markably well adapted to the InstltutionB and circumstances of tba 
United States, and the whole is calculated, in an uncaromon degree, 
to fix the attention, and to improve the minds and etmduct of young 

Ersons, within the sphere of its influence. We hope that, lor the 
neflt of the rising generation, intelligent parents and teaehenL 
throughout the country, may be induced to examine this elegant ana . 
patriptie little work. 
Philadelphia, May, 18S5. 

Samuel B, WjfU. Edwin Yamg Charles Mead, 

8. J\Pl, SU^. Thoe, M'Jidam, Jacob Pierce, 

•Sndrew Brown, Joe, R. ChmdUr, John fViilets, 

Jeu, P. Enelet. Jacob Perkins. I. Srvine Hiiekeoek, 

Oea. DemUsoH, W, B, Tappan, 

We, tba subscribers, teacheis in the Bwongb of Wilmington, have 
ezaminedjWith close attention, " the Story of Jack Halyard ; or, the 
Virtuous Family," and feel a pleasure in acknowledging our obllga 
tions to tlie author of this interesting work. For the purposes de- 
signed, this publication is not, in our opinion, surpassed by any one 
iiwt lias laileu under our notice. 

As a work of fiction, probably »o other possesses so much of tbe ei* 
eellence of truth. The characters are portrayed with a master hand, 
and what greatly enhances its practical value, tlieir mer>t is of the 
imUabU kind. The manner in wiiieh it fastens on the minds of the 
voung ; the varied instruction it oonveys, and the bve of virtue which 
It is calculated to inspire, with tlie beautiful simplicity of the style ia 
which its sentiments are expressed, render it a work of superior excel 
lance as a class book in schools. 

IS mo. 4th, 1898. 

ifOM Pierce, Bishop Davenport 

Biman Baratam, Enoch Lewis,. 
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ADDRESSED TO. PARENTS AND TEACHERS^ 



This work was first published under a ficti- 
tious name, that readers might judge it entirelj 
on its own merits. Their decision is piadex 
the author has become known; and the reasons 
>?hich led to the manner of publication at fir,st n^ 
longer e^st*. ... 

. It is th^ leading design o£ this narratiye to of- 
fer,, in a pl^in account of one family, of superior 
excellency a slight view of what othera should 
be. The doctrines and sentiments are intended 
to be American; but, as becomes American prin* 
eiples, liberal towards other nations. 

The morality inculcated is of that kind which 
has the most direct connection with the relatione 
of children, and which, consequently, they can best 
comprehend. The leading theme is a sense of de- 
pendence on a Supreme Being,infinitely wise and 
good; with our obligations of gratitude to this Di- 
tineRttler,forlife,andall its blessings. Sectarian 
creeds are aYoided; but the belief in a crucified 
Savior 18 recognized, as a prime article iii tbi 
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general fai& of an enlightened and Chriitiaii 
Gountrj. To those who maj differ, even from 
this point, it maj be sufficient to saj, that no 
more is attempted than to place these subjects 
impressivelj before juvenile readers, leaving par- 
ticular exposition to the friends on whom' thej 

maj depend for immediate counsel and instruc- 
tion. 

In a country where all are free, ntrict re- 
gard should be paid to the difference of opinion 
which must prevail in matters of faith. Whe- 
ther this work is to have much or little influence, 
as a reading book for the young, it is not intend- 
ed to render it ihe vehicle of an exclusive creed. 
At the same time, no apologj will be needed for 
trying to make it subservient to the general 
cause of religion; for the rising generation can 
not trjily love their country, if they forget their 
God. In the United States, religion stands con- 
nected, in an extraordinary manner, with every 
great concern of public good. It makes its un- 
restrained appeal, alike to man's reason, his best 
affections, his wants, and his hopes. It is not 
ihe offspring of coercive law; but the fountain of 
law and social order. Without it no desirable 
state of society can exist; and the perjury which 
swears away a neighbor's liberty or life, would 
cease to be recognized as a crime. A sense of 
the Divine wisdom and goodness, is the sane* 
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ttcm of everj virtue, and extends its ssered and 
redeeming influence where no human laws can 

reach. 

As a lesson of practical inference, duty to pa- 
rents will be found inculcated throughout this 
humble narrative ; and afterwards, in succession, 
that gratitude and respect which every pupil 
owes to a worthy teacher; a fondness for useful 
instruction; fraternal and social kindness; gene- 
ral urbanity; love of country ; attachment to its 
institutions; adherence to industry, temperance, 
integrity, and truth; and to those plain habits of 
life which constitute the moral grandeur of a free 
people. The author has endeavored to present 
these iBeas, in a suitable manner, to the juve- 
nile mind; because he considers them the bi^oad 
foundation of individual enjoyment, and na- 
tional glory. 

The subjects of instruction inwoven with the 
story are generally such as are important to be 
adverted to, in early life, and such as are calcu- 
lated to inspire a relish for farther progress. 
Particular care has been taken to guard against 
false impressions, whetlier in doctrine or fact; 
remembering the maxim of Antisthenes, that, 
in the great business of intellectual attainnmntt 
one most important part is to ^unlearn uat 
which is nau^t.?' 

It would be easy to make a story more iasci- 
Dating, by crowding it with incitements to eager 
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curiosity, ot high-wroaght woiidier: but Uk ten- 
dency would, in that case, be mischievous. It 
is not with such seasoning that the tender mind 
should be fed.. In a narrative for the general 
reading of children, the proper subjects of in- 
terest, are fidelity to nature; to mordl truth; re- 
gard to the public good; the endearing scenes of 
domestic life; gienerosity and gratitude; filial, 
parental, and fraternal love. . 

Particular caution has been taken not to iu- 
culcate thoughtless fondness for gaudy scenes, 
unsuited to the mental worth which becomes us 
as a nation. So far as distinctive characters have 
been attempted, their merit is personaUand in- 
trinsic. All unjust and adventitious claims of 
rank are purposely avoided. The hero of the 
story is more a landsman than a sailor; but his 
voyages, not wholly mercantile, served, in part, 
to import intelligence from abroad, and to fur- 
nish comparisons, neither degrading to this coun- 
try, nor illiberal towards others. The whole is 
designed, with immediate reference to American 
institutions and interests, to draw out the lead- 
ingtprinciples of our republics into their practi- 
clil bearings, on the minds of tlie rising genera- 

llie first reading lessons for children have an 
extensive influence on the acquisitions and habits 
0f fiiture years. To make them what their im- 
portance demands, would require a combination 



^tftteftt, whieh) m the imperfectien of iHMnftn af« 

Cl^«^€as hardly fall to the lot of an j iallbkkiAl. 

To be adcqiijately qualified for inch an «niler- 

iakingf a miter miiat possets, at the same itime, 

UDomiiBien mtimacj mi^ the juvenile nind, 

!hi^.asidivari0ii9 attainments as a schokc, fiuni 

Siar aofuaintance Miith .the «86«ciattan9 whidi 

finest d^ply i&tenest>the -hearl, a»d the still rarer 

jTacttllty of pvesentiiig ^ i^hoioost J«asQiMi from 

(these «9nr<^ in tbp /tf jle of the cttild^tS own ait- 

less i^ayCiAneaa. In atudyiog simplicity, aothing 

^ of usefkioeas, -enorgy:, or deepitoned feelii^^ 

should he lest. Ail I, therefore, which lOan be 

;hope49 in this depanttnent «f rliteratune, is hut aa 

•approxifiiation ito what an ardent and expanded 

.<Bunil would de^re. 

The books jof early instnictkm, with ftll tbdr 
vnavoidaUe defects, ju»e, in ?a ^[veatt degreet to 
lay the foindatton 4)n which .tlie ^faole vuper* 
structure of pnrsoBa! and national werfli mnet te 
erected. Muchj In the entire jcourse of ;life, 
depends .on a proper begiwiingp* and •u<th'iiegin« 
Bing requires a sattahie adaptation toouraetuifl 
circumstances and wants. The chikfaren at jbliia 
ceuntryare injuped,.to an incalculable extent, by 
the minerous, medey, illndevised repablicatiQiii^ ' 
dipt, by illiterate compilers, from ^e leaves of 
inapplicable ferrign -books, and tiiroagh the in* 
eomfstence, tetf^tntereit, or hsedleesiieis of 
ftsadhers, psSmed on eur schools. 
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In this work, beasts, reptiles, and insects, are 
not represented as the equals of rational beingtl 
because such a supposition is repugnant to na- 
ture, to science, and to correct moral sentiment. 
Most of tiie febles employed in the schools, are 
calculated, in a mischievous degree, to mislead 
young persons, who shpuld be taught by Bteral 
examples, before tiiey can cotnprehend figures of 
rhetoric, or draw inferences from remote Mnta. 
The proper use of fables is to instruct or warn 
those who would not rightiy hear the truth di 
rcct Within these limits, the turn of a parable 
niay often add great force to monitory trutii, or 
moral inculcation; and may claim tiie sanction 
of high authority. The fancy of converting infe- 
rior animals into ^ teachers of children,** has 
been carried to ridiculous extravagance. To 
represent a she goat as nurturing a boy, and 
justly receiving, on tiiat account, tiie love or 
respect due to a motiicr, is as false in morals as 
it is in philosophy. Brutes may be brought into 
the system of instruction, as parts in Natural 
History, as playful images, or as objects of at- 
tachment in a subordinate degree; but tiie fed 
ings of gratitude, affection, and respect, in all 
iheir higher forms, can exist oidy among ratiOMl 
beings, in their relations to each otiier. Wi 
may, with equal ease, say that a certain goo^ 
child is diligent, from a sense of duty and honor 
able amWtion, or tiuit tiia bee and ant aia so 
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fiwn the instiiict of their nature. The former 
lessoD, amoiig children, is more impressive, as 
well as more just. 

If this volume should meet the eje of distin* 
g;uished savans,* thej will recollect that it is in- 
tended for the dawning mind, to which nothing 
is trivial that presents k good moral or a pleas- 
ing allusion, and whose vocabulary is too limited 
for the higher ornaments of stjle. 

It is not bj amusing the full grown and spoiled 
children of fashion that the morals of a country 
are to be preserved ; but bj addressing a system- 
atic plan of instruction to the uncorrupted minds 
of the young. All the barriers which human 
laws can interpose, are overleaped by those 
whose vicious habits are already confirmed. In 
a community of sucb, dungeons and scaffolds, as 
a negative remedy, are multiplied in vain. The 
positive influence of early and judicious instruc- 
tion, is the only safe dependence for public 
virtue. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, ordinary 
persons are not aware of the importance of ele 
mentary instruction; and those of commanding 
talents are too much inclined to look over the 
heads of children. The glory and efficacy of our 
institutions will soon rest with those who are 

* Sav'-ans. [Frfnn Savant-^avam — French.] Khowm 
i H g i nm samnr, to know. Penons of extensire attain* 
•mtt in learnii^ ; men cK^voUd to literature or science 
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gMiridgnfif to rate^e us; The^ rfanng mitlioiii 
ire delitiaedfr aoeor ding to alt human probabilitji 
to ^orm bj far the greatest natien that ever coo* 
ttitiYted an eHtkev eoauaiiQity of freemen} amd 
t^ir piK)per edaeation is a gabject of a§ Hi^^i in« 
lerM) as an^ to whiot^t^^ huiaaa. mind has- ever 
been called. Tbej Mre the ^voi of the moiak 
HorUL 

The chief concent of kantiagy in. the Ameri^ 
4ait> Stateil) is not to. settle meo dis^wtes in 
Qreek;- ba^ in the language of o^ chartered 
n^ts and datlj iMe^ t^ carrf iastmctioB tothe 
^lBaMSak of the remote eottage^ and warn hun. VAta 
gnilitiide^ fdr tbe ftrsiphyl) of eivil pdlicy whicb 
ieadies^Us i^aiit«| and gives him his just rank 
ktf tfaef Hu»il scale of beingi to diaw the neglect* 
mk pooff frotti ignoFtace and vke^ to rational 
freedom a«d happineiwH and rake the undjiag 
soil nearcar to the fonntAui of msdom wheniee it 
^rang. 

Instruction} as a means of preventing crime^ 
and promotii^ the: welfare of natkins, is jet to 
form an iwp<Mrta»t branch in the moral statistiea 
•f matt* Ne# aa thk science at preseliit is^ the 
Keoordsy firom varioad police eoiirtsy shew an 
astonishing disparify between thosefWho have at* 
tended ekanentavj sdhvolsf and each as have 
been wholly without the means of instruction 
Edittcation,. expansive^ systematic, falling like 
thsrdt«pef he«?eni» munt^distil the tofeof good* 
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on the opening buds of intellectyor states 
^^n's schemes of improvement will be of Utile 
avail. I 

It is not in the mmhtt and severity of punish- 
meats to restrain from cri^ef bat in the g;eneral 
sentiment which condemns the offence. The 
mind becomes callous bj being habituated to 
scenes of violence. Sympathy takes part with 
the criminal, and he becomes, in some degree, 
a martyr, when punishments are cruel and ex 
travaganti and where the sacred reverence for 
justice is lost, the innocent are often made the 
victims of oppression, while hardened offenders 
exult in their impunity. 

Fortunately, capital punishments are, as yet, 
rarely witnessed by American citizens. Who 
that loves his country, or feels for the welfare oi 
his species, would not exert himself in any ra- 
tional way, to prevent the necessity of sangui- 
nary laws? 

It is for the guardians of youth to act accord- 
ing to the responsibility of their stations; then, 
not only all which can adorn and exalt the bet- 
ter part of mankind, but the most pervading and 
effectual system of jurisprudence, to prevent 
vice, will be found in the schools. 

May the Supreme Director of nations bless the 
means of instruction, and long preserve our land 
from frequent exhibitions of suffering guilt 5 from 
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ottIM dttdfef froriK felcans^ «arciiir^ diained iff 
droves, to their diismal cells; from the lo«g^ 
gloomjr tnMesnoB,. fttttAding ai gaiiiy Mki^- 
bdng^to Ite' h»t sapd> teea^ of infimi^f anddMhi 
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If ftity <me ilitHiM ul^Mt to th« spelling, in lome insisiweB, foaod Ia 
Hite Mok't UK iii tnfbrmed, that such orthogranhy is iVot ^ resirtt of 

Kddent nOr ottpri^ei and that tbe author aiiiciaUns ^very attempt at 
novatlcA tm this subject. It fs is^iproper to enter, bcre, upoii loiut 
explanatkniB, In a dettartment of learning foreign to tbe deston of twi 
worlr: bnt if tH« eiltic should stan, bbcaase he finds a word to dtffiBr 
fr<nn the forao in which it may happen to stand .in tlie Ant \eKvxa^ 
aiid'ttw first plae», t# which reference is made, lie is requested to at 
low bimaelf lima to ascertain Au:t8, before tie pronounces His con» 
damnation. ^ 

It does not amiear that any other reason tsan be given, why Doct 
Johnson spelled to clotAe, and to uncloaM; to wreaM, to inwreaUe, 
•ad to unwrealA ;. and Wrbte the tooun «et>art in seven diilbreat ways, 
than that he forgot in one place how he had spelled tbe same word in 
Ml otber. It was ttie imperfection of human skiU. Among. the lata 
English writers, of the highest reputation, the word wuuketo^ an in> 
•art, is prtaented in twenty -four different forms; and tbe standard die* 
tionaries give twelve spelllugs, and four contradictorv etymologies, 
VM timUer^tk ftdebion or sliwt sword. t 

As It must Imb admitted that it would be inconvenieni in practice ta 
follow all of these Mtand^nrdit the Writer of this work bM aimed, tt 
every instance of this kind, to examine the wliole ground, and make bis 
mtion with due reference to the various einiomstanoea of the ciMi 
Tliat oMion being made, be baa endeavored to be ooMlateia witk 
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STORY OP JACK HALYARD, 

THE i AILOR BCfY ; ' 

THB VIBTUOUS FAMILY. 



dAAFnOttX. 

SmtSLh early lift Mid ohAraelet ; bis ffiid dtfy iild AtfiuA. 
MiUit to bit brother md sisteeH^Mr. Hal]reitl% meaner 
of iMtnaetingf hit children---tiie stupid Idimeel Berdw^- 
iackV doportment at school— ^the pet lamb, whiefa wee 
the begiiuiinff of rood fortune proceding from his noble 
eondaS-^d^html scene at the button-wood tree. 

SECTION 1. 

The ftihtt of this excellent bo^ wM a tery 
honest and good man, bj the name of Thomti 
Haljiurd. He IWed on a small farm in the state 
of New Jersey. 

SL He had been a sailor when he was. young; 
and sometimes had very good lack) but three 
times he was cast atray, on fa^ distant i^ores| 
passed throttgli many dangers, and barely escaped 
with his life. 

3. 80 at last he left the sea, bee&ime he did 
not like to be so long away from his wife and 
dxiidrent and siiffer such great hai*dships, for a 
very tiilinff proffit 

4. Mrai. Halyard was a woman of ffood senMs^ 
engagins; manners, and unblemished character. 
6he took the best eare of her family; and when 
any rf her poor ncd^bors were iick, «h^ used 
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to visit and comfort them. She went often tip 
the Sunday school, to assist in teaching the 
dhildren, and telling thejn how to be jgood. 

5. Almost ever j daj, she read with her own 
children. Such parts as thej did not under- 
stand, she explained to them; and gave them in- 
gtructiye lessons concerning iheir conduct in 
life. 

6. She told them about the good God, and 
what thej must do to serve him. Charles was 
her oldest son, and Jack was ,tfae second. Her 
two little girls were jounger than the boys. 
Their names were Mary and Betsey. 

7. While their mother was talking to tliem, 
Jack used to take his two sisters by tlie huid, and 
tell them to mind every word she said; because 
she knew much more than little boys and girls 
did; and her advice was to make them wise and 
happy. 

8. One day when she had done speakins to 
them, Jack said he hoped, as long as he lived, to 
behave himself with nonor, and never disgrace 
the family by any bad conduct. . 

9. At school, tills little fellow was almost sure 
to be at the head of his class: for he was the 
best speller, of his age, in the town where he 
lived. He wrote and ciphered, and studied 

geography, and English grammar. Besides this, 
e haa read a number of good books through, 
from beginning to end. 

lO: m found, by his book of geography, that 
this great world we live on is as round as an or- 
ange, and turns completely over, once in twenty- 
four hours; and that when the side we are on la 
next to the sun, it is day; and when we tcm 
away from the sun, it is ni^t. 
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lU He kamed in the Mime book, that it ig 
about twentv-fiye thmidand miles aKoaad the 
nidtdle of thia ii(rorld; ^ight theuaaad strai^t 
tfareugh the eeater ef it^ and mnetj-five milhOB 
miles' from the earth to the swk. 

l^ He could not clearly understand the whole 
of what he read; bilt he used to ask his frienda 
what the words meant^ and in this wa/i be got a 
pretty eood idea of the chief piart. 

13. Ills father, one dveningyin explaining the 
motion of the world, took a very large round ap- 
ple^ of the kind ealled pippin, and ran a knitting 
needle throu^ the center ot it, from* the stem 
t& the blossom end. This apple he turned north 
and south, and called itth^ earth. 

14. Then he set the lighted candle on the 
table, at the east end of tlie room, and ealled it 
the 8tia# <* Nowy my little fellow," said he to 
Jaeky << that part of the wire winch goesthr^Nu;^ 
this apple^ to just where it eomes eveot with tSe 
surface, we wul eall the ails, or diameter, of tbe 

. gilob^. The two ends of the axial we will call the 
north and south poles. 

15. ^Now, my son, we will make a mark with 
a penknife, round the middle of this amdey ruiik 
lung from wcfst to east, and exactly hali way be- 
tween north and south; and that mark we will 
eall the equator, or half-way line. 

16. <^ That line, you see, marks evlt the whole 
world into two equal parts; the north half, and 
tlie south half; some people call them hemi-> 
•pherbs: hemisphere means a half globe. This 
aaark around the wotld is a circle, which meaais 
about the same thing as a ring# 

17. ^ Every circle, lai^ or small, containa 
ftree hundred and sixty <M^reeS|, asfd a degree 
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is the three hundred and sixtieth part of the dtto- 
t&nce around the rim of a circle. 

18. ^ Well, again, ^ou see that^ from anjpart 
of the equator, to either of the poles, is on«i 
quarter of the way around the apple; and this 
must be ninety degrees; because ninety is one 
quarter of three hundred and sixty. - 

19. " Suppose, then, there was a very, very 
little insect indeed, called a mite, sitting pn this 
pippin, the north side of the equator: we mite 
would see the little pimples on the apple, and if 
she could talk, she would call them mountains. 

20. Did you ever take notice, my son, when 
you ride fiist in a sleigh, and look aown on the 
snow, it looks as if the sleish stood still, and the 
ground was runninfp" ^^ Yes, sir, I remember 
seeing that, often.'*^ 

21. ^^ Well, in the same way, if we should 
turn this apple round, from west to east, with a 
very regular, steady motion, till the mite could 
just look over the nills and see that candle on 
tiie table, would not she be likely to think, if 
insects could think about such things at all, that 
her pippin-world was standing still, and the sun 
was rising? 

£2. ^ JBy and by, the mite would look up and 
see this light in the south, almost over head, and 
say it was noon; and after a while she would see 
it. setting behind the pimple mountains to the 
west. 

23, ^^ As the apple turned round, the mite 
would see the eandle half of the time, and be in 
darkness the rest. This would make day and 
night, for little lady insect, riding round on her 
apple globe. 

*< 24, We live, here in New Jersey, neiurly 
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half way from the ecjuator to the north pole. The 
waj that we have winter and summer is, that one 
haiS of the year, the north part of the world that 
we live on, seems to slide down to twentj-three 
degrees and a half, awaj from the son^ and, 
when it gets iust so far, then, the other six 
months, our siae of the earth turns back so much 
more, to the other side of the sun. 

£5* ^ The earth, at the same time, goes rou^d 
the sun once in a year: but not exacSy straight 
oyer and under it; and that is what makes it ap- 
pear to slide one way and the other. 

£6. ^* So the day and night are made by the 

earth's rolling over and over, from west to east, 

every twenty-four hoursf and the summer and 

winter, by its moving sideways, from north to 

^Bouth, once in six months. 

27. ** When our world gets in the north part 
of its slanting path, tiiat brings the sun over 
peoples' heads south of the equator; and then 
we, on this north side, have long nights, and 
cold weather, and call it winter. 

28. ^ When the earth turns a little the other 
way, that appears to make the sun come back 
across the half way line, on our sid#; and then 
we have the long warm days of summer. 

• S^.9. " I suppose. Jack, you have known igno- 

, rant people, wno think that if this world turned 

round, we should fall off', when we sot the under 

side?" <^ Yes, pa, I have beared Ishmael Bar- 

dtts say so; but I don't think any such thing." 

SO. ^^ To be sure, my son, it is all nonsense to 
believe, that peo{)le can fall from the world be- 
cause it turns on its axis. The earth draws ev- 
ery thing to itself, as the loadstone draws iron; 
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or as two tkops of water ran togedier imtaiitly^ 
if -(hej iotich each other, ever so little* 

SI. ^ We call ^at down whichls towards the 
center oftiie earth; and that vdiidi is right awAjr 
from the earth, we call up. The people of Junui 
and New-Holland do the same, ttnougfa they uva 
on the olher side of the gitibe, and haye their 
feet opposite to ours; so that what is down ie 
ttiem, 18, tons, direotly op* 

S^ ^ We have, all our lives, been goine n)mi4 
witli the eardi: liut the motion is so steaaj, aiiil 
we have sot so used to it that we do not ted \%, 

S3. <« It is tlie earth that turns, tfaottgh it ap- 
pears to us as if the sun and stars were movingf 
just as the candle would appear to the little m* 
sect to rise and set; and we should seem to stand 
half the time heels over head, and every thinsr in 
the room would look to her as if it was turning 
round, when, all the time, it was nothing bat the 
pippin.*' 

34. Mr. Hal vard said, ^* This is enough, mj 
children, to tell you at once. An other time I 
will explain more.'* They said, ^ We are very 
tiiankful, pa, that you are good enough to tell us 
so much.'* • 

^ 35. The reason of Mr. Halyard's directing his 
discourse chiefly to Jack, was, that he was the 
one who got the apple, and wanted to know about 
these fbings. Charles, and Mary, and even lit** 
flo "Betsey, looked on and heared every word; 
apd their mother could not help smiling, to seo 
how earnest her cliildren were to learn. 

S6. «<Now, my little scholars," said Mr. Hal* 
yard, pufling out the knitting needle, and giving 
It to sltijp ^ we will divide this globe into four 
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quarterA, Europe^ Atia^ Africa^ and Atneriea$ 
and eat it up. 

37. Betsey may have half of my garL When 
ve want an other such world, we will make ohe* 
Charles, you may bring some more apples in the 
fruit basket, and pick out the best one you can 
find in the barrel for your mother." 

38. Hardly any two boys were more different 
than Jack and Isnmael Bardus. 

The reading which pleased Ishmael the best 
was a little picture book, called the ^ Melodies 
of Mother Goose." It was a parcel of silly 
rhymes, made by some ignorant people in Eng- 
land, about a hundred years ago. The book was 
written in bad English, and full of plumping 
wrong stories from beginning to end. 

39. One piece in IshmaePs foolish book^ was, 

•* High ding diddle \ 
The cat is in the fiddle, 
The cow jamped over the moon ; 
The little do| laughed to see the sport, 
The dish hopped over the spoon." 

40. ** It is strange, *' said Mr. Haljard, *<that 
a child of common sense can take delight in read* 
ing such falsehoods, and believe that dishes can 
hop, and dom laugl% and cows jump higher than 
eagles can fly 4' 

41. The story of «Tom Thumb" and "Cock 
Robin" too, Ishmael found very much to his 
mind. 

It is indeed very singular that some parents 
and teachers do not know better tlian to buy such 
trash for their children to read, instead of^books 
writtsn by senttble people. 
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42. Ishmael had an uncle, thirty jean old, 
who did not know his letters. This' ignorant 
uncle would spend long erenings in telling 
foolish stories aoout ghosts, and aooujt witches, 
whicl^ he said, could ride in the air on broom** 
sticks, and fly throueh the keyhole of the door 

43. Ishmael, witd his hair standing every way, 
as if it had not been combed in a week, would 
sit, and stare, and listen, with his mouth wide 
open, as if this nonsense was every word true. 

44. The earth, Ishmael thought, instead of be- 
ing round, was a great square plain, with the 
comers restiiig On four elephants. Each elephant 
he supposed stood on the back of a huge tortoise; 
but wnat these tortoises stood on he could not 
tell. 

45. When he looked through the tin dinner 
trumpet, in a clear evening, he said he could see 
two aogi in the moon, fightin^ for a bone. Ish- 
mael was fond of looking at a dream book, which 
he used to carry in his pocket: he believed in 
fortune tellers, and had many other strange 

whims. 

I. 

46. Jack's teacher in school, Mr. Clement, 
was very fond of him, and used to call him little 
General Washington; because he acted with/ so 
miKh honor and manliness. 

47. All the best scholars were delisted with 
him. They could always depend on him; for he 
was cood natured and generous: and they felt 
sore, let what would happen, he would not lie, 
nor quibble in the least degree. If Jack Halyard 
said a thing was so, that was^ enough; no one 
doubted it. 

48. He took pleasure in doing good to every 
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thing about him, and would not, without neces* 
sitj, hurt even a cricket. A few roguish fel- 
lows v(ere a little shy of him; because he mad« 
them ashamed of their own bad conduct. 

49. Jack scorned the vile mischief that Ion 
bred fellows sometimes practise, and which they . 
seem to fhink very cunning. He said he never 
could see that there was any real wit in being a 
rogue. • 

50. If he saw a silly fellow sculk behind a 
bench, or behind an otner boy, to do some sly 
trick, while the teacher was looking the other 
way, he would say, when they wen^ out, that 
baa scholars took more pains to be dunces, than 
would be needed to' become men of talents. 

51. Above all. Jack said, it was one of the 
most mean and cowardly things, for a bi^, surly 
fellow, to abuse a schoolmate less than himself^ 
or for boys to treat little girls ill, as he had known 
some low-minded boobies do* 

52. Jack, indeed, went to school one day with 
a smutty face; but this was a mere accident; for 
he did wash himself when he got up, early 
in the morning; but, as he was about his work, 
his face got dirty again before school time, and 
lie did not know it. 

53. As soon as school was out, Jack hurried, 
home to help his father. He could drive a yoke 
of oxen; hoe a little; work in the garden; and 
ride Silver Heels, the bay horse with white feet, 
to plow between the rows of com: besides all 
this, he did many little things about the house. 

54. When he began to work in the garden he 
made a few mistakes, and pulled up beets, and 
carrots, and youne melons, instead of weeds: 
and once he made his hands smart very badly by 
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handling nettles; for he did not know what thej 
were: but his father used to tell him about die 
different kinds of vegetables, and, by deerees, 
he learned the names of almost everj weed and 
oseM plant that gren in the garden. 



, , 55. He helped to make some flower beds in a 
■mall square, for his mother and sisters. They 
sowed many kinds of seeds ia little furrows, in 
the dirt. The flowers which grew from these 
were very sweet and beautifid. They had roses 
and vi<(Iet3, and pinks, and ladies' slippers, ant 
■weet-williams; the delicate tulip; and the pur 
pie am-a-raoth, called the emblem of virtue, be 
cauM it never fodes. 
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56. He was not stout < enough to hold plow, 
nor to mow, and his father was afi-aid he would 
cut himself with the sithe: bat he could spread 
haj yerj briskly with a wooden pitchfork, and 
for a boy of his age, was Very good at raking. 

57. When the men were engaged in harvest, 
he brought them bread and cheese, in a basket, 
and drink, in a jus. Then he carried the bun- 
dles of wheat, or of oats, together, and piled them 
up. 

58. He pulled flax, cut com stalks, picked up 
apples to cany to the cider-mill, and nelped in 
huskine. Besides all this, if he saw a gate left 
open, he would shut it, and if the pigs got into 
tne cornfield, he would drive them out, and put 
up Ihe bars, without waiting for any body to tell 
lum. 

59. He made it his rule to get up in the morn- 
ing before sunrise. This he found very pleasant, 
after he had practised it a short lime. His fa- 
ther told him be must not be like bats and owl's, 
that fly about at night, and lurk all day m tiidbr 
hiding-places. 

60. Jack soon found the beneit of rising and 
stirring in the morning. Instead of stretching 
and yawning, like Ishmael Bardud, he felt welT 
ai\d active, as soon as he was up and dressed. 
He read in Dr. Franklin's almanac, among the 
sayings of poor Bichard, that laziness kills more 
people than hard work; and said,he did not mean 
that laziness should kUl him. 

61. A genHeman made Jack a present of a pet 
lamb; because he persuaded his son to keep out 
of a piece of mischief that he was going into with 
a number of roguish boys. The lamb was a« white 

2 
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as a swaQ) and his wool a little curly. A scholar 
of great learning, who had been to Princeton 
college, and had studied Greek, saw this lamb, 
and called his name Amnon. 

62. He was a very actire, playful little aiM« 
mai, and it was diverting to see him sambol and 
skip in the door-yard, and around the nouse. He 
would drink milk out of a cup, and when he 
grew larger, would eat clover, and lick salt out 
of Jack's hand. 

63. Towards the river and not far from the 
house, was a large button-wood tree. The spread- 
ing top made a delightful shade, in a pleasant 
summer afternoon. Under this tree Mrs. Hal- 
yard would sometimes take a seat, with her 
needlework, on a little bench, which Charles and 
Jack had made. Here she was free from the 
bustle of the world, and could say what she 
thought, and act as she felt. 

64. She used to talk with her little girls, and 
watch their smiles, as she gave them pleasant 
lessons. Sometimes Mary, read to her, from some 
good book: then she would sing them a cheerful 
song, or have th^m play around her on the green 
grass; and the little girls were as happy as child 
ren could be 

65. The place, and everything about them, 
seemed formed for delight The margin of the 
river below was shaded by a row of elms and 
willows, under wlucli th,e cattle reposed, some- 
times standing in the water, during the noon 
day heat. On the other hand, a murmunne 
brook elided down its shelving channel, and 
emptied, by a pleasant water-falf, into the larger 
stream. 
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66. Beyond this the flock of sheep were seen, 
tying at tlie foot of a large cliff, or feeding on the 
ritdng hilL Birds of different kinds warbled 
their songs in the boughs, and the butterflies 
gail J fluttered in the summer sun. 

67* The little girls had a plaj house at the 
ride of a rnck, surrounded by a cluster of young 
trees. This house was stored with pebbles, 
moss, and shells, and adorned on the outside, 
with honeysuckles, and wild roses. It was so 
near to their mother tliat, when they srew earnest 
in play, she could hear every word mej spoke. 

68. Betsey, one day in getting some moss, 
fell and hurt her, so that she cried. Mary helped 
her up, wiped the tears wiUi her handkerchief, 
and said, in the kindest manner, ^ Don't cry, 
dear. It was only an accident. You did not 
know that the water made the rock slippery." 

69. Mrs. Halyard stepped forward, and, 
clasping them both in her amis, said, ^^I am 
charmed, my prcfcious children, to see you so 
affectionate;*^' and, as she kissed them, a tear of 
tender delight rolled down her cheek. 

70. Betsey had all the letters from a to ar, 
marked out on little squares of paper; but for 
some time« she could not tell b and d &ndp and ^, 
one from the other. She was told at last that b 
stood for biscuit J and d for drink; p for pudding 
and pief and ^ for a quart bowl ot strawberries 
and milk; and if she could not pick out the right 
letter, she must not have part of the thing it 
stood for. 

71. Betsey thought this was a hard law; but she 
did not like to complain; because Mrs. Halyard 's 
children understood that when their mother said 
a things it was right, and must be done. After 
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tfiit the soon 'learned to know her peet and 
cues. 

7SL Betsey had twenty-six letters marked 
down on her papers; and Mrs. Halyard said, if 
her children could know all the right ways to put 
these letters together, they could spell out all the 
learning in the world. 

73. Mary and Betsey were livelr> good natur* 
ed, charming girls; very fond of learning, and 
when their bromer Jack came home from his work, 
he would read with Mary the best stories they 
could find in their books; put out words for her to 
spell; and teach Betsey in her a, 6, abs. This 
was of great use to the little girls, and one of the 
reasons why they became such exnert scholars 
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Th« plaatant ezcunion to the grape yine, with the tw» 
litfie g;irla. The residence at Maj. Wilson's, showing 
what a very smart boy may accomplish in three week^- 
the beginning of an acquaintance with Solomon Belmot 
--Jack's eloquence in a dream, and its powerful effeel 
on his brother's nose. 

74* There was a large grape vine that ran up 
an oak tree, in a meadow, about half a mile from 
the house. The vine hung full of grapes, in 
large cluster. When they were ripe and very 
fine. Jack invited his sisters to go there with him, 
one fair day, and get some. The little girls were 
so pleased with going that they were ready in 
two minutes. 

75. Their mother smiled to see them go off so 
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and liappj, and so afiectionate to each 
other. .. Little birds, she said to herself, as thej 
went out dirough the gate, thej have no trouble 
nor care. 

76* Amnon ran plajfiillj along afler the cliild- 
ren, and Marj saiti they could let him go as well 
as not. Jack let down the bars for the girls, and 
the lamb skipped through with them. 

77. When little Betsey came under the vine, 
and saw the great bunches of grapes over her 
head, she jumped and hollowed, ^<0! 0! 0! 1 
never did see such a sight, in all mj life. What 
a parcel! 0, I wish mj ma was here to see this 
giape tree.** 

78. The pet lamb cared nothinig about fine 
grapesi but, seeing Betsey so overjoyed, seemed 
to think she was playing with him. He began to 
bop up and^ down too, and they both jumped ^d 
capered very much alike. 

79* The grapes were indeed excedingly fine. 
Mary said &ey were nearly as laige as robins* 
egpi almost as sweet as honev, andthat she had 
never tasted any half so goou. The color was 
•lark purple, inclining to blue. The vine laa 
over the whole of the oak tree. 



BO. Jack climbed op unong Ibe branchy and 
the girlK held their aprons to catch the beautiful 
clusters, as he threw them down, till &iej got 
both their aprons hoaping full. Then he scram- 
bled down to the lower Hmb, and jumped from 
that to the ^and. 

81. "Now Etrls," said he, "I will tdl jou 
vhat we will &. We will spread diese ^pes, 
on t])is clean grass, and sarf them, aiid pick out 
the veiy beat bunches to carry home to pa and 
ma." " yes," said Mary, " tJiat is right: so 
we will." 

12. ** Yes, brother Jack," stud little Betsey, 
" you are a good boy.'* She was pleased about 
pving the b^t grapes to her father and mother. 



r 
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though the little parrot could hardly Bpetik all 
her wordsplain, 

83. « They will be glad,*' said Jack, « ttf sec 
that we think so much about them.^' ^ Yes,'* 
said Marj$ ^and an other thing; let us Rgret 
neyer to quarrel and be cross to each other. 

84. ^ If jou see me get anerr, and act fool- 
ishly, do you tell me of it, so that I mayleaye it 
off, and behaye "better, and I will do tlie same with 
you; because it is very bad for brothers and sis- 
ters to dispute, and you know father and motiier 
are always so pleased when tlieysee.us kind to 
eachoth^r." 

85. *< Yes, I know that," said Jack: *<Wecan 
neyer pay our parents all we owe them, for being 
90 good to us; but we ought to do all we can, to 
make them happy, and keep up the credit of our 
fiimily." The little girls both said tliey would 
try with all tlieir mio;ht. 

86. ^ Yes," said Jack,. ^ that is what all good 
children should do. When I get to be a great 
man, pa and iijia will be old gray-headed people, 
and haye wrinkles in their faces, like old Mr 
Young and his wife; and theA I intend to take 
CRreof them." 

87. When they carried home tiie grapes to 
their mother, Mary said, " did you ever, in your 
life, ma, taste any thii^ so good ?" ^ They are 
very line indeed, my deaf," said Mrs. Halyard. 
^ We picked out ail tlie be^t, ma," said Mary, 
**for you and pa." **Ah, my children," said 
their mother, *^ then I shall tell your £|^)er of 
tliat good action when he comes, and h^^rUl lik« 
the grapes very much*." 

88. "Ma," said Jack, "arc not grapes very 
wholesome to eat?" " Yes, my son/' said she, 
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^most kinds of fruit are wholesome, if thej are 
ripe, and eaten little at a time. 

89. *^The best things may become hurtful, 
when taken to excess; and cnildren frequently 
make themselves sick, with good things, by be- 
ing too greedy. To be sure people must eat, in 
order to live; but I wish my children always to 
remember that eating is not the q^ef thing they 
are to live for.*' 

, 90. Jack's conduct began to attract notice in 
the town where he lived. Major ^Wilson, a 

gsntleman of distinction, an old friend of* Mr. 
alyard's, came often to see him. His house 
was about four miles distant 

91. This gentleman had a son, named Peter, 
about ten years old^ and Peter .was inclined iii 
be ijuite idle and childish. Ilis father was very 
anxious to have him do well; but was afraid he 
would never make a man of honor and useful* 
ness. 

92. Peter was a stout hearty boy; but he 
seemed to have ho manly ambition. lu the 
winter he would sit moping in the comer, with- 
out reading so much as a newspaper, or caring 
whether Canada was North or South from the 
United States. 

93. The neighboring boys, one cold day in 
February, had a Jovial tiine, seating and sliding 
down hill on their sleds. Some\)fthem ran, as 
brisk as squirrels, to ask Major Wilson to let 
Peter come and play with them. « 0, yes, by all 
means, ^^ said Major Wilson: ^I was once a 
boy myself: 

» Tet, I'm for th« Ud that's Mtiv« in play, 
«^itdtiiofMghatworic; thai*! tha best w||^* 
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94. ** G09 Peter, bj all means, and ^have a 
livelj time with your mates:" but Peter, 8C0wl« 
tng, shru^ed np his shoulders, and said he did. 
ikot want to play in the cold. *^Poor little 
child," said Solomon Belmot, *^he wants hia 
hands wrapped up in his mammals warm apron." 
So these boys ran back to the rest to enjoy their 
sport. 

95. *< Hallo, bays," said the others, *< where 
is Peter?" ** O," said Solomon, " he is sitting in 
the corner to keep the cat from eating th^ tongs. 
That is all he wiu ever be good for: the ninny 
is toe lazy even to play." 

96. This Solomon B^mot, lived at a place 
called ^ Briar Hill," on account of the multi- 
tude of black berries which grew there. Solo- 
mon was an active lad among the boys, and 
heartily earnest, wherever he engaged | but he 
was so very fond of a joke, that he would often 
say things a little improper, in order to make 
people laugh. 

97. This turn of mind was unfortunate, and 
sometimes created difficulty^ where he did not 
intend it. He was more inclined to practise 
this harshness of speech, because his mother was 
father rough and coarse in her expressions, though 
she was a good sort of a woman m other respects, 
and had the name of making the best cheese of 
any farmer's wife about " Briar Hill." 

98. Major Wilson was mortified, at having 
such an idle lubber as Peter for a son. He was 
much troubled to determine what to do with htraL 
After some time he thou^t of Jack Halvard* 
and concluded that the best thing he could dOf 
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would b6 to get so good a schokr to come and 
lire s^ while at his house. 

99. Jack's father a^ed to let him go home 
with Major Wilson: but told him to be careful 
not to spend his time in boyish plaj with Peter, 
aird to do him more hurt than good. This was in 
the month of Maj. 

100. Jack staid five weeks, and in all that 
time went home onlj once. , During these five 
weeks, Peter was so altered, he hardl j appeared 
to be the same boy. He was more active, more 
resolute, more manly in his conduct, had better 
ideas of things, and began to love learning. 

101. Before that tiro^< Peter was afraid to go 
out alone after dark; but Jack cured him of that 
foolish whim, and of many others. He used to 
make up a pitiful face, and think he w&s almost 
killed it he hu^t his finger or toe; but after Jack 
had been with him, he was ashamed to snivel or 
squeal for every trifling affair. 

102. One day, as they were in a pasture toge- 
ther, Peter was scared almost to death, at uie 
sight of a rattle' snake. He ran and screamed, 
as if the terrible creature was ^oing to swallow 
him alive; but Jack, without being at all afraid, 
got a good stick and killed the snake. 

103. " These animals," said Jack, ^ I have 
beared my father say, are like tattling, mischief 
making people: they are very poisonous; but 
dangerous only when they creep m secret, and 
bite before they are seen." • 

104. When Jack had been at Major Wilson's 
about a week, he met Solomon Belmot* in the 
road« and the following dialogue took place. 
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105. Jack. Good morning, Solomon. 
Solomon. Goodmorning, Jack: I see you are 

going about with ,^ter Wilson, and the people 
say jou have come to live there a while, and try 
to make something of him. 

Jack.^ I expect to stay there, till my father 
begins his haying and harvest. 

Sol. You will find Peter very much like the 
jockev's horse, that had but two fai^ngs. 

JacKm What were Ihose two? 

Sol. One was, the horse was bad to catch. 

Jack. What was the other? 

Sol. When they had catched him, he was good 
for nothing. 

Jack. I nope Peter is not so bad as the horse 
J9U tell oU he will make a very deceHit man yet, 
if he will only try in earnest. 

Sol. Ay> tliere is the difficulty, my good fel- 
low: who can change that bag of sand into a 
gmartboy? 

Jade I should hardly think that any young 
lad would be such a dolt, as not to try to make 
himself respectable in the world.^ 

SoL You might as well teach a fish to eat grass 
in the fields, as to make any thing of that lazy 
fellow. 

Jack. We should be very careful, Solomon, 
about speaking evil of our neighbors. Good by. 

SoL feood morning. 

106. Jack talked much, and very sensibly, 
with Peter, and took great pains to teach him 
by example, which his father had told him was 
the best teaching in the world. 

107 Among other things which the boys read 
together, was the thirteenO) chapter of the first 
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book of Corinthians. St Paul says, ^ Wlien I 
was a child, I spoke as a child; I thought as a 
childi I understood as a child; but when I be* 
came a man, I put awaj childish thin^.'' 

108* Peter be^n to wake from his babjish 
dreams, and to think of becoming a man of talents 
and meiit. He told Jiis father he was deter- 
mined to exert himself in all that was good. He 
found that he slept better, and felt altogether bet- 
ter, when he had been well emjdojed Arough 
the day. ' 

109. Major Wilson was somuch pleased with the 
change in his son, that he said Jack Halyard was 
worth five times his weight in gold; and he mad^ 
him a present ti' a likely colt, which was just 
weaned. Jack tlianked him very politely; but 
'said, tMs was much more than he liad any reason 
to expect. Major Wilson insisted on his taking 
the colt. 

110. <' My good little friend," said the major 
to Jack, and. he almost shed tears while he said 
it, ^*^the great happiness of parents is in seeiiifij 
their children do well. If Peter should erer 
make an honorable man, it will be in part ow- 
ing to what you have done for him, and I should 
not Ttffret giving ten times as much. Take this 
colt. 1 hopct my dear fellow, you may Uve tu 
ride him to congress." 



111. This coll was very nimble and frolic- 
tome; but he was gentle, anil cnuld be led by a 
halter. Jack led him home, and felt as rich as 
king Cresus. This colt and his lamb were the 
first prOMcrtT he ever had, to call his own, and 
obtfiinea bj liis ~Dwn honorable exertions. 

lis. Tlw cult Ivas all over as black as a mink; 
but the hired man, James Gay, was a-queer fel- 
low, and he named this black colt, ^now-ball. 

The younff farmer took care oFliis two qQa-- 
drupeds, and fed them well. They were botK 
iat, and grew very fast. 

113. Oiarles telt badly that people did not 
make prewsts to him. Tht trath waa, though 
d2 
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he W89 a good boy, he was notqliite earnest 
edDugh in learniiig, and doing well: but Jack 
was never stingj. He said that when his colt 
was a horse,, lus brother might ride him, and 
when ^e lamb was sheared, he might have part 
^ of the wool, to make him a pair of mittens. 

114. Jack was always of such a turn t)f mind, 
that if he had a choice apple or pear, he would 
rather give the best ^alf to a fhendj than to eat 
•the whole himself. He said one day, *^ If I 
should eat the whole of this fine nutmeg-melon^ 
that would be the last of it: but if I give 
each ojie in the house a part, the pleasure will 
last when the tnelon is gone." " What do 
we live in tlie world for," said he to Charles, 
** if it is not to do good?" 

115. One main difference between these two 
boys was, that if Jack had any thing to do, and 
was asked about it afterwards, he said it was 
done: if Charles was asked about his work, his 
story was, that he had not done it yet, but was 
just goins to do it. 

116. If thsy went to school, and did not go 
together. Jack was commonly there about five 
minutes before the time, and Charles about ten 
minutes after: yet Charles jpieant very well, and 
was in general one of tlie best boys in the town» 
except ms brother. 

lir. Jack beat all little fellows of his age, to 
persevere in any thing he undertook. If he had 
a large lesson to learn, or any important thins 
to do, he WQuld frequently dream of it, and talk 
about it in his sleep. One night, about twelve 
o'clock, he got to dreaming of a piece he was 
preparing himself to speak at a school exhibition 
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1 1^. As he w«9 repeating his omtMo, aiidvct^ 
ing it out, very earnestly, with his hands, he hit 
kis br^^er a violent blow <m the nose, and wak- 
^ him. « 

119. Charles started, and, at first, almost 
iCried with the pain^ hut, as it was a bn^ti 
moonshiny night, he saw, in a moment, miat 
Jack was abouti so, without being angry at all^ 
he jumped out of bed, to keep clear^ an other 
hit; ana, putting his hand to nis nose, waited to 
•ee what his boxing speakerwouid do next. 

ISO. << Young men, Americans," said Jacki 
"^^ far from you be that mean sfnril^ which is sa* 
tisfied vdth half way excellence. Strive to gain 
the highest badge ot honor, for yourselves, and 
for jronr country. Be greatly ^d. Now is 
the time to store your minds with knowledge^ 
and form your hearts to virtue. ' 

121; *^ It is the condition of our being, thai 
all which is most valuable is to be diligently sought. 
They who would win tlie prize, inust exert them- 
selves earnestly in the race, ^jfi^v not fall back, 
nor tucn aside for small obatacNj^;^^'. 

12£. ^ Youn^ men of America, tin you be iff« 
norant of the high duties to which Vdvt sl^. caQea? 
Will you pass away the prime of your days in 
careless indolence, and cheat the fair hopes of 
your friends? Can you be contented to crawl 
through the world with infamy, and die without 
doing any thing worthy of your character as 
menr 

123. *^ My young countrymen, your lot is cast 
in a land where empire is built on truth and ju^ 
ice; where the rights of man are cherished: you 
are to follow where a Washington has led, and 
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where victory can gain no laurels in n bad 
cause." ^ 

124. Here Jack broke ofiT, and partlj waked 
« Well done, Mr. Patrick Henry," says Charles; 
"you are quite an eloquent oratc^*, lov one fast 
asleep." Jack rubbed his eyes, and, at fir^ty 
hardly knew where he was; bat Charles, still 
"holding his nose with his hand, explained the 
matter, and told him about the thump he had 
given him. 

125. Jack asked his brother's pardon, and^was 
very sorry he had hurt him; but he said it was 
the opinion of one of the greatest orators, tiiat 
the main thing in eloquence is action, I like to 
be ou the safe side, said Jack, and would rather 
say my lesson in my sleep, than Aot to know it 
wnen I am awake* 



Some of the accidents which befel the little hero— with a 
few of his chief fftilings — ^his misconduct towards his mo* 
ther, and the reproof he received — account of Mr. Halyard 

, and his neig^hbors — -the oration on the fourth of July, and 
its surprising eifeets, showine; the importance of good 
readins:. 



•D' 



126. This active little fellow met with some 
accidents, like other boys of his age. One morn- 
ing, as he was chopping wood at the door, he 
itruck the ax throuen his shoe into his foot. It 
was Aree weeks before he could walk on it: and 
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Wfore t^t wound got entirely well, he cut one 
rf his fingers nearly oft', with a knife. 

1S7* He sometimes had turns of tiie colic, es- 
pecially if he eat unripe fruit/ but he bore these 
thin^ like a young philosopher, and felt above 
the silly whining, that is sometimes beared among 
children, when Ihey suffer any trifline pain. 

128. The best people in this woria are not 
perfect; and Jack, though so excellent a boy, 
committed some great errors. The first difl^« 
graceful thing he did, was when he was about 
ave years cdd. 

129.. While his father was gone from home 
one day, he got to a bottle of rum, yery slily, aad 
lasted a little. At first it made his mouth smart, 
and his nose tingle^ so that it started the tears. 
He soon got over this, and thou^t it would be a 
nretty notion to take an other dram: but he 
ibttnO) as other rogues do, thfit this sly work is 
yery poor business. 

ISO. Whenever people do a bad thing, though 
they may be very private about it, they will find 
cause to repent it afterwards. Several children 
have killed themselves by drinking ardent spirits 
m this way. 

131. Jack was not dead dnink^ but tipsey. 
He sta^ered oft*, like a crazy fellow, near^half 
a mile from the house; said some most ridl' 
lous, vulgar, silly things; and was saucy to 
old man, who was hewing some timber. 

132. He even abused ms mother, after he had 
been carried sick to the house, and put on the 
truckle bed. The family had a disa^;ireeablQ 
time in taking care of him: but at last he grew 

' stupid, and went to sleep. 

193, When Mr Halyard came home, they toW 
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him what had been done. He felt badly, bat 
did not aaj much. The next day he called his 
tippling son, and asked him what he had been 
about. 

134. JaQk was still weak, and so much asham- 
ed, that he hardly dared to look his father in the 
face, though he loved him so well. He^ came 
forward with a slow step, cringing, and hanging 
down his head, in a way he never used to do, un- 
less he felt guilty. 

155. But though this little boy had done wrong, 
he despised a falsehood. He told the facts, as 
nigh' as he could remember, without any quib 
bling, and said, ^ That is just the truth, pa: I 
scorn to lie, as much as I would to keep a boy's 
penknife, and not give it to him, if 1 should find 
one. I am very sorry: I did not know before, 
that rum would do so to folksy but if you will 
fomve me, I hope I shall not do such a shamefol 
thing again." 

136. Jack's father was so glad to. find him ho- 
nest in owning his fault, that he did not say a 
harsh word. ' He believed that his son had done 
this thing, only because he was a little child, 
and did not know better. 

13r. Jack asked pardon of his mother, and of 
the man he had been ^ucy to; and when they ' 
had for^ven him, he be^an to feel well again; 
but he did not like, at all, to have the neighbors 
laugh and talk afterwards, about the. foolish 
speeches he made when he was intoxicated. 

138. Jack, one day, barely escaped killing Ida 
brother. He thought Charles was a little cow- 
ardly; and so, to see how he would jump and be 
frightened, he took the gun , to snap it at him, 
supposing there was no powder in it: but their 
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Ikther had loaded it, a little while before, yAOi a 
bullet and buck shot, to shoot a hen-hawk. 

139. The gun went off, so near to Charles's 
head, that it singed his hair« grazed part of the 
skin from his leu ear, and made it bleed and ake 
severely. 

140. If Charles had been an inch farther thai 
way, it must have killed him instantly, llie 
charge went through the door, and shivered one 
of the pannels from top to bottom. 

141. Charles was so much hurt by the shock, 
that, he was in acute pain, and Jack almost faint- 
ed when he saw what he had done. The whole 
famdy were terribly alarmed^ but they were all 

. Tery thankful that^the affair was no worse. 

14£. The whooping cough he passed llghtlr 
through, and considered it hardly worth mindU 
tng; but he found the measles much more seri- 
ous; and at one time, rather forgetting himself, 
was somewhat peevish. His mouth and throat 
were so out of order, tliat every tiling tasted 
badly to him. 

143. He thought, that if he could have a good 
slice of toasted bread and butter, and a roasted 
apple, they would relish very well. He wanted 
his mother to prepare them^ because he consider- 
ed her the best cook in the country. 

. 144. She prepared them for him iir the nicest 
manner; but when he had fasted them, feeling 
disappointed and fretful, he said in an ill h'temor- 
ed way, that the things his mother had givetk him 
to eat, were not fit for a Hottentot 

145. "My son,'' said his father, " I am^ as- 
tonished! What, speak in that sour and disre- 
qiectful manner to your mother, after all she 
has done for you!'' Jack felt his father's re* 
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Srool very keenly. He waft excedingly. mhtj 
e had spoken so, about his mother, and begged 
her to forgive him. 

146. This she consented to do, for that time^ 
because she knew he was quite ^ck; and he had 
never treated her so ill but once before, and that 
was the time when he was a little boy, and got 
tipsey: but she said, *^ I hope, my son^ you will 
not again find fault with^your bread and butter^ 
because your mouth b feverish ; for there are too 
many people disposed to condemn whatever thev 
meet with, when the chief difficulty is .in their 
^wn distempered taste^'' 

147. Mr. Halyard had less property than most 
of the farmers in town; but he knew more than 
any of them; and when any two got into a fool- 
ish quarrel, and tormented each* other, they 
would commonly come to him at last, to get the 
affiiir settled. 

148. He was the means of preventing much 
ill temper among his acquaintance, though he 
never meddled improperly in other people's con- 
cerns. He always liked much the best to mind 
his own business. ' 

149. His neighbors wanted to make hinf a 
justice of the peace, and judge of the county 
court; but he did not wish any office. He 
thanked his friends for the honor they intended 
him; but said he preferred living on his own 
earnings, rather than the public treasury; and - 
should feel most at home, and do himself the 
greatest credit in plowing his own little farm. 

150. He used to laugh at the silly eagerness' 
of Captain Vec'-ors, and detest the deceitful 
tricks of Esqi^ire Fal'-lax, to persuade people to 
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Vote for them. These two uneasy men, alwajs 
hunting for offices, which they were hot fit for, 
Mr. Halyard used to call their town fox and 
goose. One was a sly rogue, and the other a 
dunce who did not understand his spelling book. 

151. The onlj oration which Mr. Halyard 
ever delivered in public was on the fourdi of 
Julj. It was chiefly concerning the blessings 
enjoyed bj free and honest people, and the ne- 
cessity of having children well tau^t, that they 
may become useful and respected m their more 
advanced years. 

153. While this excellent man was very ear- 
nestly engaged, trying to rouse his hearers to a 
I proper sense of their duty, a heavy shower of 
ijghtning and rain passed over the place. The 
eloquence of the speaker, and the roaring thun- 
der which jarred the house, both together, pro- 
duced such an effect that many persons in aston- 
ishment rose from their seats. 

153. The next morning, the committee who 
managed the celebration came to request a copy 
of the speech, that it might be printed in a 
pamphlet, and noticed in the newspaper. 

154. The five committee men allaeclared as 
their serious opinion, that there never was such 
an oration beared before in the state, and that in- 
stead of its being like any thing else in these 
times, it made tliem think of what we read con- 
cerning the old Romans and Greeks. 

155. These men had no doubt that fifty thou- 
sand copies of the oration, at least, could be 
^oldj for, as tJiey made their calculation, the 
people of New Jersey, and some adjoining places 
«n New York and Pennsylvania, would want a 
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number equal to twenty-five copies for eacb 
of t^'o hundred towns^ and the other parts of 
the United StateSy bj a reckoning which was 
easily made, would certainly need ten times as 
many more. 

156. Mr. Halyard had too much good sense to 
believe that people who knew nothing about him 
ivould jud^e of the oration as his neighbors did; 
and he rightly considered tliat some who beared 
it might, perhaps, change their minds, when it 
was oflfered to them in print; because he had 
known persons more v/illing to praise a speech 
than to part witli their money to buy one. 

15r. rhe committee urged him for the copy, 
and agreed to have i^ brought forward in any 
way which he thought proper. He thanked tliem 
for their politeness; but insisted that as the ef- 
fect produced at the meeting was chiefly owing 
to the shower, they should contrive, if they 
printed the speech, to publish and circulate 
something like a thunder storm with it; for, 
without tliis, their pamplilet, when it should be 
sold in distant parts of the state, would not ap» 
pear like the same thing. So it happened thhU 
while so many wretched orations are scattered 
about the country, and so praised, this excellent 
^ one was never put in print. 

158. They beared at Mr. Halyard^s, from time 
to time, that Peter Wilson continued to in\prove, 
. till even Solomon Belmot had to acknowledge, 
that he was one of the most promising boys in 
their neighborhood: but Solomon said it was 
all owing to Jack Halyard; and that,' among all the 
boys he had ever seen, he had known no other 
Instance of such a change, as there was in Peter. 
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159* Major Wilson, himself, said he should 
never dispose of an other of the. horse kind, to 
80 much advanta^ as he did the black coit| 
Snow-baUj that he had given away. 

160. Mr. Halyard had the utmost detestation 
of a falsehood. A stranger came along and 
wanted to be hired. This upriglit man enga^d 
him for one day, upon trial, and was to give 
him half a dollar at night. 

161. Before noon, he called Charles and Jatk 
to him, and said, ^ My sons, we can put no con- 
fidence in this fellow, that I have employed. 
He has been telling me a large a.torj, which I am 
aure is not true. 

162. ^ I have made a bargain with him, and 
must do as I agreed: but keep a good look out, 
and see that he has no chance to steal any thing. 
When his day's work is done, we will pay him 
and let him go. The man who has the least to 
do with liars is the best off." 



OBAFTB&ZV. 

TIm indoftry of the Halyard family ; tfaeir social and In. 
itraotiye winter evenings— little Betsey getting asleep in 
her chair — ^Mary^s song — r pious and virtuous fimulyt 
thankful for their counUess Messings, offering their 
united praises^ to a Heavenly Giver. 

163. As Mr. Halyard's family were stirring 
early in the momins, and exerting themselves 
actively in their woi^ their affiiirs were kept m 
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good order, and seldom was any thing left un- 
done, which ou£;ht to be attended, to. 

164. When £e Ions win tier evening approACii- 
ed, the cares of the day drew to a close. The 
fowls were on the. roost, and the fleecy sheep 
snug in their fold. The ducks, and geese ceased 
to gabble, and lay close to the ground, in their 
downy covering. The horses stood at the well- 
filled rack^ the cattle were sheltered and fed. 
Snow-ball had his hay in the little yard under the 
shed, and Amnon was quiet on his bed of straw. 

165. Mr. Halyard was remarkably pleasant 
and affectionate in his family; and Ins children 
thought, there hardly ever was so good a man in 
the world as their father. 

166. As soon as the supper table was cleared 
away, thej would sit down by a clean hearth, wbA 
a bnght nre, to enjoy what he called the delicti 
of home; for he said ne had travelled mudi about 
i^ world, and was convinced, there was jbm» 
where that a good man could be half so happy, ft& 
in the circle of his own family. 

167. When the boys were not reading, they 
86metimes pared apples to make pies, or to dry, 
and sometimes cracKed hazel nuts, or walnuts, 
which they had laid up for the* winter, and 
brought them to their parents and sisters. 

168. Their mother used commonly to make or 
mend their garments, or do some other needle 
work; and Mary, when she was six years old, 
could hem her father's handkerchiefs very pret- 
tily, and knit stockings for her brothers. 

169. Sometimes, in a clear evening, when the 
weather was not too cold, Mr. Halyard used to 
go out with his children, and show them the 
planets, and the different clusters of stars, called 
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eonstellalions; for he had studied navigation and 
astronomy, when he went to sea, ' and knew al- 
most all tne chief orbs in the skj. 

170. Thej admired the planet Venus, glitter^ 
in^ in the west, as the evening came on. He 
pointed out the large white planet Jupiter, the 
yellow Saturn, and the firj* Mars, the emblem 
of war. He showed them the Great Bear and 
the Little Bear, which turn around tlie north pole 
and never set. 

171. They sazed with delight atO-rion, with 
his hunter's belt, ranging to the brilliant dog-star 
on one side, and to Al-de-b4-ran, on the other. 
The lai^ star, Aldebaran, forms one of the 
eyes of Taurus, or the Bull, and the seven stars, 
called the Plei-ads, are in the Ball's shoulder. 

172. The dog-star appears the largest, and is 
the nearest to us of all the fixed stars. It is in^ 
the nose of the Great-Dog;, called CanU Majorf 
in the Latin language, which was spoken by the 
old Romafls. 

173. They learned to tell, at sight, the fine 
constellations Ly-ra, or the harp; the Lion; the 
Twins; the Dolphin; the Northern Crown; and 
the three stars, in a row, in the Eagle's Neck. 
The whole Milky way, Mr. Halyard told his 
children, was composed of ten thousand times 
ten thousand stars, so far distant as not to be 
plainly seen. 

174. All these orbs, so numerous, and extend- 
ing through such immense regions of space, de- 
pend on the mighty God, who created the uni- 

* Firing, mrj^wpry^ wiry. Doct Johnson. 
¥kf. 'I : i Mr. Walker, nolt. 
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verse, and whose wisdom, power, and goodness, 
uphold, and govern the whole. 

175. When a storm raged, and the sharp wind 
whistled around the house, he told them stories 
of storms at sea, and shipwrecks, and the suf- 
ferings of sailors. **0, my children,'' said he, 
^you are sheltered here U'om the storm, and 
snug before this crackling fire. You cannot 
conceive tiie dangers, and hardships to which 
poor seamen are exposed. 

176. ^ In the West Indies, and other hot cli« 
mates, between the tropics, they are subject to 
dreadful hurricanes, which sweep sliips, and 
houses, and trees, in one wide ruin before them. 
In tiie northern regions, if the mariners escape 
cbrowning, they are sometimes frozen to deaths 
by the driving snow and extreme cold air. 

177. *' I have seen," said Mr. Halyard, ^ the 
poor sailors in a cold storm with their hands 
frozen fast to the wet ropes, and known them 
freeze their feet, so that tneir le^s came off to 
their knees. Frequently a ship is billed nnon 
rocks, and the people swallowed up by the rolling 
waves. 

178. << Sometimes a vessel founders at sea, 
and all go to the bottom^ not one escaping to tell 
their sad fate. Others are cast on desolate 
shores, and starve to death, or drag out a weary 
life, without ever seeing again their iriends or 
native land. 

179.^^ Some are cast among savages, and cruelly 

Sut to death, or subjected'to slavery worse than 
eath. Our American people have sometimes 
been made prisoners, in barbarous countriei, and 
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harnessed Uke horses, to draw loads for their 
cruel masters." 

180. Mr. Halyard described to his childreif, 
the floating mountains of ice, which chill the air, 
and cause many ships to be sunk. On the drearj 
chores of Greenland, and other cold regions oi 
die north, large cakes ot floating ice freeze to- 
gether. Other ice joins to these, /and the mass 
increases, till it swells to the size of a mountain. 

181. These huge piles of ice are driven by the 
north winds, along the Atlantic Ocean, till they 
meet the Gulf Stream; they are then carried bv 
the current, near the coast* of Scotland, and n- 
nally melted away by the waters of warmer 
seas. 

182. This good father told his children about 
his own shipwrecks, and the sufferings and death 
of his friends, which he said he could never 
think of, without shuddering with horror. 

183. *' About fifteen years ago," said he,. "I 
was sailing on tlie great Pacific Ocean, and, in a 
dreadful storm, the ship I was in, was dashed to 
|)ieces on a rock. Most of our men were thrown 
loverboard, at the instant, and seen no more. 
The poor captain was one that was sunk in the 
deep. 

184. <^ I eot into a boat, with the mate of the 
«hip, and, with much difficulty, we saved a Iktle 
bread and a barrel of fresh water. We sailed 
many days, till, at last, the mate was taken verj 
sick, and died; and I was obliged to throw his 
body into the sea. So I was left, with none but 
God, to see or pity me. 

185. ^ As I sat alone in my boat, tossed day 
and night on the swelling flood, I remembered 
my far distant friends, with a feeling which no 
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tongue can describe: I thought over the; actiont 
of mj past life, and anxiously looked forward to 
that untried world, where 1 thought mj soul 
would soon be; for it seemed haraly possible 
that I could escape from so many surrounding 
dangers. 

186. << I could call to mind many errors, and 
was sorry that I had not been better; but it was 
a very consoling reflection that I had not done 
wilful wrong to any one. Tliese thoughts filled 
my mind, when, during tlie long day, I could 
see nothing, but the brilliant sun, uie sky, and the 
wide spread ocean. 

187. ^The last night that I remained in my 
rocking boat, 0,'what a night! Tliere was no 
moon; it was cloudy: the darkness spread like a 
black curtain around me; except when the light- 
ning gleamed. The thunder roared, at a dis- 
tance, and threatened a terrible storm. 

188. ^ I was far from my loved home; from 
the soothing voice of a friend, and did not know 
that any human being was within many hundred 
miles; worn down with want, and toil, and 
watching: wet and chilled with tlie cold mist; 
sick and faint, and ready to perish, t 

189. " What, what, my children, do you think 
could light and warm your father's heart, through 
this thick darkness! The Strong Arm which 
balanced the world, bore* me up. He who rules 
the ^ sea and the' land, was my keeper. Mr 
Christian fortitude did not forsake me. I prayed 
to my Father in heaven, and he beared my feeble 
voice, mingled with the breathings of egonv. 

190. ^ A3 the momine dawned, and wtien I 
was near dying, a large ship hove in sight. Hope 
revived my drooping spirits* I had no gun to 
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fire, that the people might hear it^ but I tied a 
handkerchief to a stick and held it up. 

191. *^ At last, when I began to think they 
would not see mj little flag, one of the men saw 
something like a speck on the water, and they 
sailed towards me. It was an American ship. 
The tears of the hardy sailors dropped on me, as 
they took me on board. 

192. *'They treated me with great kindness^ 
and brough't me home to the United States. The 
ship was commanded by Capt. Richard Adams, 
of Massachusetts, a man of a noble soul. I can 
never foi^t his benevolence. 

193. ^ The last time I beared from him, he had 
gone to China to bring home a cargo of tea, and 
silk, and nankeen, and Caaton crape. If any 
«f YOU, my children, should ever see him, don^ 
fail to tell him who you are, and to thank him, 
as a messenger sent from Heaven, to save the 
life of your lather.*' 

194. When the evening fire grew hot, and 
ihey were obliged to shove oack their chairs, Mr. 
Halyard told his children of the grand and awful 
burning mountains, Etna, in Sicily; Vesuvius, 
near the city of Naples; and Hecla, in the island 
of Iceland. 

195. lliese volcanoes have been burning for 
thousands of years. The streams of flame and 
smoke rising from their lofty tops, and the loud 
bellowing from their hollow pits, give us sublime 
ideas of the works of nature. Towns and vil- 
lages are sometimes buried in the fire, and melt- 
ed rocks, which are thrown from their deep ca- 
verns, and poured in rivers down their sides. 
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196. Little Betsey, as well as the rest, wanted 
' to sit up and hear what was said: but some even- 
ings, while they were talking ot readtne, she 
would get asleep in her seat, and Mrs. Hdvard, 
with a mother's smile of tenderness, would tell 
Dorinda, the hired girl, to undress the little 
chub; put on her flannel night gown, and put her 
in bed. 

197. Jack asked his father, what country in 
the world he liked the best. Mr. Halyard said 
^ there are good and bad men among all nations; 
but still there is a national difference, depending 
on the government, laws, religion, and settled 
habits, of the people. Thej mil have natural ad- 
vantages and defects. 

198. "Spain,** he said, "is a very fertile 
kin^om, and produces excellent oranges, grapes, 
raisins, and other articles which we do not raise 
in this country. Raisins indeed are only a kind 
of grapes dried. 

199. " France enjoys a mild air and a rich soil. 
'It produces large quantities of olive-oil, wine, 
brandy, and silk, which we bring from tiiere; 
and it has produced what is much more import- 
ant than wine, brandy, and silk, many very 
learned and excellent people. Much may also 
be said in favor of Germany, and the distinguish 
ed scholars educated in their colleges and 
schools. 

200. << Italy has a fine climate: the winters 
there are not so cold, nor the summers so warm, 
as ours; but they are subject to dreadful earth* 
quakes, by which whole cities are sometimes 
swallowed up. 

201. " England is noted for its riches, and 
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great trade, and for improvements in learning 
and arts. The people of England own more 
^hips, and manufacture more goods, than those of 
any other country. The farms are almost like 
nrdens, so well are they tilled. Canals are cut, 
Detween all the large cities, for boats to sa^l from 
one to an other, and the whole island shows what 
great changes may be made by industry and 
skill. 

90^ *^ Turkey is a delightful re^on by na^ 
tare, and was once the chief s^at of human glory; 
but no country can prosper without freedom; 
and a bad o;ovemment, makes Turkey one of the 
most wretched portions, of the earth. 

S03. ^* There, a mad tyrant can put thousands 
of people to death, who have committed no crime. 
The men in office are generally selfisli and cruel. 
They have hardly any good schools in that 
whole empire, and a great part of the ^ people 
grow up in ignorance, and vice. 

£04. ^ Our country is not without defects: no 
one is entirely bad^ but every other land is sub- 
ject to some evils from whicK we are free. No 
region under the. sun is on all accounts so blest 
as the United States: and, of all men, I think/^ 
said Mr. Malyard, ^ the American farmers are 
ihe most independent, and the most happy. It 
IS true they work hard; but work is good for 
men; and there are none so miserable as those 
wlio have nothing to do." 

205. He held out his hands for his children to 
look at. ** You see these hands," said he, 
** how they are hardened by the labors of the 
£eld. These hands never received a cent which 
wzs not honestly obtained; and I hope my sona 
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would sooner have their fingers cut off, than em- 
ploy them in handling the wages of inicniity* 

306. *< It is not work, but the foolish dread 
of it, which fills the world with gamblers, thieves, 
and vagabonds. Idleness is tae canker of tiie 
bodj^nd the ^oul. This it is that gives men 
; the spleen, and tneir minds grow dull, as iron 
becomes rusty when laid by without being 
used. 

207. " The American? are not subject to a 
tyrant king, who can rob them of tlieir earn- 
ings, or unjustly take their lives; but they cai^ 
choose their own beat men to conduct their pub- 
lic aifairs. 

208. ** In the United States, if the persons in 
power do ill and break the laws^ the people, 
when they vote at elections, can leave them out 
of office, and put better men in their places; and 
this is what is meaiyt by having a free spv^nh- 
ment. It is freedom," said Mr. Halyarcf to his 
children, *' which, under the favor of heaven, 
makes this country so flourishing and so happy. 

209. " Though we are not ri<Ji," said ne, 
" we have sufficient to live agreeablv, and we 
must work and get more. "We neea not envy 
those who have larger possessions; though if we 
were richer we could do more good; and it is 
right for people to be prudent, and lay up some- 
thing against a time oi need, if they do not get 
tt unfairly. 

' 210. ** Oar neighbors in general have quite 
enough for all the real enjoyments of life. They 
are all comfortably situated, except poor ola 
John Miller, the soldier. He is sick, and a crip 
pie. He had his leg shot off, by a cannon baAi 
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at the battle of York-town, in Virginia, while 
fighting for the liberty ^e enjoj. 

211. << You must go a^n in the morning, 
Jack, to carry him a loaf <» bread, and see how 
he is. Tell him, mj son, that if he is poor, and 
low in &e world, jour father is his fnend| be- 
cause he is brave, and honest, and has been 
faitiiful to his country.'^ 

212. Nothing could be more pleasant, than 
Mr. Halyard's fire-side, during tlie winter even- 
ing. It was a scene of domestic peace, and love, 
and joy. Every thin^ around them seemed hap- 
py. The cat purred in the comer, and the spot- 
ted doge Hy-lax, would rise from his slumber, 
wag his tail in gladness, and lay his head in his 
master's lap. 

213. Sometimes the ffood father would look at 
Mary^ with a very pleasant smile, and say, 
^ My daughter, I should like to hear one of 
four songs." There was one in particular, 
which Mr. Clement, the teacher, had made for 
her. This little piece her mother had taught her 
to sing, in the same tune as the song of Blue« 
Eyed Mary. They called it 

** 77ie Winter Evening;^^ or, Tlu happy fire-side* 

214. 

1. The choicest of All treasures, 
Which human search can find^ 
Are those undojing pleasures 
That center in the mind. 

S. 'What keeps our humble dwelling 
So free from grief and caref 
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Tit love, oar bosoms sweUii^i 
Tis virtue, ever fair. 

5. Oar parents' hearts are foantainii 

Whence paror riches flow, 
Than from Po-to-si's mountaiiii» 
Or mines of Mexico. 

4L Well honor them ; yes, ever, 
Till mortal being ends : 
Can we forget? no, never. 
The goo£ie88 of such friends. 

6* We've health and peace ; oar labor 
Supplies the genVous store. 
To serve a friend or neighbor: 
Can proudest kings have more? 

6. We've more than wealth coald ofier, 

' Within this social cot ; 
We pity all who suffer, 
* > ' And bless our happy lot. 

215. Mr* Halyard, indeed, was but a. human 
being, and had troubles and frailties, like otbcY 
men: but it was his happiness, in his early 
years, to be taught respecting that Divine Re- 
deemer, whom to know aright is eternal life. 

£16. He made it his rule constantly to act as 
in tlie presence of an All-Seeing Judge. The re- 
ligion ^* which works by love and puniies the 
heart," gave a turn of particular excellency to 
bis character. In every gloomy scene througli 
which he fiassed, this was nis suiding light. 

217. Faint and alone, in his little boat, on the 
distant ocean wave, he felt that the Almii^hty 
God was his friend; and that knowledge whicli 
he had found so precious, he tried to teach to 
hit childrcm. The partner of his love joined 
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viih him in this parental care; and in striving to 
train their offdpnng for the skies, their souls ap- 
peared to be united in one. 

218. Before the family went to rest, they 
kneeled and offered their heart-felt devotions, to 
the supreme Parent of Good, for all his mercies 
to tliem. Thej blessed his name, and thatiked 
him, for life and health; for the numberless pro- 
ductions of the varying year; for their union, 
and the delight th^ enjoyed; for religious light 
ancL liberty; and for all the favors bestowed, on 
their kindred, friends, and country. 

219. They prayed the divine Father to guard 
them while they should sleep; to awaken their 
hearts in the morning to gratitude and praise; to 
inspire them with active good will for all their 
fellow-men; and lead them in the way of life» 
which he would be pleased to bless. With tliese 
feelings they retired to their beds. Their%leep 
was quiet and sweet. It was the sleep of vir-^ 
tuous and contented minds. 



OBAPTZSa V. 

A melancholy change, which converts the dwelling of vir* 
tue, love, and happiness, into a house of deep moomiq^ 
—the djdng father's farewen advice to hit children-^ 
the sad closing scene, which ttJces from one of the belt 
of women the husband of her heart, and leaves her with 
four orphan children— -character oif the saint-like Mr. 
Shepherd, showing what a Christian minister may be. 

220. Y E A R after year, this agreeable family lived, 
enjoying the delights of their virtue and affec-^ 
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tion. Each varying season returned to shed its 
blessings upon them. Their good learning and 
excellent way of life, made them much esteem* 
ed, and their industry procured them all the 
comforts which the^ neeaed. 

2^1. ' But there is no lasting happiness here 
beiow. A sad change was to take place in this 
little company, and the tie of love tnat so united 
them, was, for the first time, to be broken. It 
pleased the all-wise Ruler of the world to send 
distress, sickness, and death into the ho^se, 
which had so long been the dwelling of content- 
ment and peace* 

£22. Mr. Halyard had his best horse stolen. 
The thief was taken, put in irons, and carrie4 
to prison; but the miserable wretch, in trying to 
make his escape, had rode the horse almost to 
death, and not fed him well, so that the poor 
beast was never fit for any use afterwards. 

£23. Soon after this, there came a heavy rainy 
which lasted |hree days. The flood was very 

freat, and carried oft' many mill-dams and 
ridges, in that part of the country. Five of 
Mr. Halyard's cattle^ and a number of sheep, 
which were H)n a piece of low ground, by the siae 
oft a river, were washed away and drowned. 

£24. His grain was so much damaged by the 
storm, that there was none left to sell in market^ 
and harilly enough to make bread for the family. 
He met with maliy other losses and disappoint- 
ments in different ways. 

£25. These were trying circumstances for thin 
worthy family: but a much heavier calamity 
awaited them. Mr. Halyard was taken extreme* 
ly sick with abilioua fever. Every exerticm was 
mde by his affectionate wife and children to at- 
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tend to all his wants. His neighbors were very 
helpful in watchip^ with him, and lendine every 
aid which their iriendl j feelings could oner. 

2S6. The doctor came every day to see him, 
and did all which his skill could do; but one day 
he staid a )ong time, and Mrs. Halyard took no- 
tice that he looked very sober. She thought her 
husband was dying, and asked the doctor to tell 
her plainly what he thought 

227. He replied, " It is possible that the ' 
Great Physician in heaven may restore him to 
health; but I am afraid that no human power 
can afford him relief; and, according to all ap- 
pearance, he has but a short time" to live.'' 

228. Mr. Halyard, though he was very weak, 
had not lost his reason. He perceived that the 
doctor had no expectation of his living. He said 
he was resigned to the will of his Maker, who 
had been veiy merciful in sparing him so long; 
in saving him from many dangers, and bestowing 
great blessings upon him. 

229. He said that while he was able to speak 
and had his senses, he wanted all his children to 
be called. The minister, Mr. Shepherd, and an 
other of his friends, came into the room. They 
put their hands under his back; raised him up in 
nis bed, and placed a cliair and pillows for Vim 
to lean on. 
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230. He looked very pale, bo that they wonM 
hardly have known lum. Charles atood at tha 
foot of tlie bed; Jack waa at the fore-side of it, 
holding oue of Itis siaters, on each side of him, by 
Uie hand. Their mother sat in her chair, by the 
head of the bed, and the lai^e tears rolled down 
:her cheeks, as she looked onher dying husband, 
and on her children. 

2S1. Mr. Halyard waited a short time; looked 
round on all the persons in Ihe room; placed a 
handkerchief tv nis eyes for a m(»neatj then 
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calling up his re»rfute mind, said, in a faint 
voice:— 

232. " My dear children, I see you are muclp 
grieved to think jour father must aie, and leave 
vou: but, such are the ways of God, that, even 
in this seeming evil, there is some wise design 
for jour good. He who made us, is all power* 
ful, wise, and just. It is his law tiiat all things 
here shall pass awaj. 

233. <^ All the people in the world must die* 
Their bodies turn to dust: they were made of 
dust: but our soiuls will never die. God breath- 
ed them into us, and they partake of his divine 
nature. Our souls will go to an other world, to 
be punished if we have been wicked; and if we 
have been good, to enjoy ev^rlastinff bliss. You 
will not stay long in this world. It is only to 
try you, and prepare you' for a better one. 

234. " We are all passing rapidly through the 
present scene. It seems but a short time, my 
children, since my father gave me his dying 
farewell, and when I was a little child like one 
of you. You see I am not afraid to die ; for my 
trust is in Him who is able to save. 

235. *^ I have been a wanderer on the earth ; 
my journey through this world is drawing to a 
close; and I am now going home, to the Father 
and Redeemer of my soul. He is a kind Pa- 
rent, and has said he will not forsake those who 
put their trust in him. His wonl is true. Of 
this he has given me proof, in the trying scenes 
through which I have passed; and you know, my 
children, I have great reason to be thankful." 

236. Here Mr. Halyard was obliged to stop. 
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speaking; for he was verj weak; and they gare 
him some diink in a glass, to wet his moutlu 

237* The bright setting sun was just shining 
into the room. 

** So," said this good man, "the sun of my life 
i9 going down, and no rising sun will shine again 
on me, till the last morning shall beam on the 
world. 

238. « It is true. I am yet in the prime of man- 
hood, and it is hard parting from my little boys 
and girk, and your dear mother; from all the 
tender endearments of life: but it is God's will. 
He is kind, and knows the best. He will be 
your mother's protector, and your father. 

239. " While yoti are young, remember your 
divine Creator. Never speak his name, but with 
reverence. Strive to do his will. Remember 
that his eye is always upon you, and thai no evil 
deed can be hid from Him. 

240. "Think what he has done for me, and 
what he will do for all who love and obey Him. 
Strive to improve your minds in every kind of 
useful knowledge. Behave with good order in 
your school. Respect your teachers, who labor 
to make you wise and nappy. * 

241. "Be diligent in every good work. Be 
honest; and most honest where no human eye 
can watch jou; for the ever-present God, and 
your accusing conscience, will surely be there 
Be faithful to your word; never violate a trust; 
nor, for any cause, betray your friend. Be kind 
to all; love each other: you are like the fingers ^ 
of the same hand, and should keep togetlier by 
the closest bonds of affection. 
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342. *<What your fortune is to be in the 
world, or whether your lives are to be 'sparedi 
nobody can tell. I have but little to leave you, 
except a name unstained, and a father's blessing. 
If you do well, these will be sufficient for you. 
If you are idle, aiid ignorant, and vicious, all 
the riches in the world could, not raise you to 
triie respect. 

243. ^ If you had houses, they might be burn- 
ed. Money may be stolen. All worldly goods 
may be lost| and if they do not leave us, we 
must die and leave them; but if you have learn- 
ing, and virtue, and firmness of character, 
though your condition may be humble, you will 
always find friends and command respect. 

^44. ^ ThesQ are the best riches. You may 
cany them with you wherever you so, and for- 
tune cannot take them from you, while life and 
reason remain. Remember what was said, long 
ago, by a wise and ased man, ^I have been 
youn^, and now am old| yet have I never seen 
the righteous forsaken.' 

245. **0, honour your mothe r . ■ 
cherish and— —comfort her"— — — — 

Here the husband and father was overcome by 
his feelings. He fixed his eyes on his children, 
with a lo^ of anxious tenderness, and remained 
silent. It was a heart-rending scene. How se- 
vere was the distress felt by these little creatures, 
to think such a parent must be taken from the 
world fot ever! 

246. At last Mr. Halyard said, "My dear 
children, I wish to say more; but can not. I 
must leave you. My body must be laid in the 
grave; and you will not see me again on the 
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earth: Imt I hope we shall meet in Heaven, 
where no sorrow can ever come, and where we 
shall be united, to part no more. 
' 247. " Maj the God of all goodness bless you, 
my precious children, and guide you, by his wis- 
dom, through the trials which await you, to eter- 
nal rest, beyond the grave.'^ 

248. While Mr. Halyard was speaking, the 
people were all in tears^ and when ne had done, 
nis children came to receive his last embrace* 
He held little Betsey some time in his arms, on 
the bed, and pressed her with fondness to his 
bosom. 

249. The poor little girl hardly knew what 
was meant by dying; mit she cned as if her 
heart would break) because she understood her 
father was to be buried in the ground, and they 
should never see him again. She put her arms 
aronnd liis neck, and said, ^Dear pa, don't 
leave us. What will poor ma and Betsey do? 
We canH live without my dear pa.'^ 

250. Their" father kissed them all, and bade 
fhem farewell. Tliey wer^ then taken out of 
the room, that he might rest. The next morn- 
ing, about daybreak, having liis senses to the 
last moment, he prayed his Maker to receive his 
soul: witli a look, at once pleasant and solemn, 
he said, to those about him, *^ Farewell, good 
friends;" and died, as calmly as if he had only 
been going to sleep. 

251. It is imp6Ssible to describe the feelings 
of the children, when, in the morning, they lie- 
held their beloved father, laid out, and felt that 
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Ills fkce was cold. Thej had never before beheld 
such a sight; for it was a long time since any of 
tlieir neighbors had died. 

252. Ihat serene expression which procedes 
from inward peace, remained on the countenance 
of Mr. Halyard, even in death, and he appeared 
almost as if smiling on the children whom ne had 
so fondly loved. 

253. Mr. Shepherd, the minister, told them 
that though their father's body was now lifeless, 
and all his earthly joys and cares had ceased, his 
undying soul, without doubt, had gone to dwell 
with his Heavenly Father, iii the mansions pre- 
paied for the just ^ Yes, children," said Mr. 
dhepherd, with trembling voice, '^your lather, 
who spoke to you so kindly, last night, is now, 
both here before you, and tar oflT." 

254. The house was indeed a house of mourn- 
ing. The funeral was attended by people who 
were deeply affected by their loss: for there is a 
^neral tec ling of sorrow, when a good man 
dies. 

255. Mr. Shepherd had all his pity awakened, 
by this sudden bereavement. Several times, dur* 
ing the sermon, he faltered in speaking, and the 
tears trickled down his cheeks; for his attach- 
ment to Mr. Halyard was warm and sincere. 

256. This amiable pastor had grown gray 
ambns the people of his charee. ^ley revered 
bim for his enlightened mind, and the virtues 
tl^ey knew him to possess: for he had seen many 
changes in human affairs, and learned to adore 
tlie Divine Wisdom. 

257. His dearest connections, one by one, had 
^ne down to tlie grave; acid the keenness of his 
4>wii sorrow had taught him the great Idsson of 
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sympathy for his fellow-men. The purity of 
lus life was a shining example to illustrate the 
religion he preached. Like his blessed Master, 
he went about doing good. 

258. The children looked to this saintlike 
man, as their teacher and guide, and his heart 
glowed with thankfulness, when he saw them 
walkins in the paths of honor and truth. 

S59.He was the bond of union among his people 
Ni^ht and morning he offered up his prayers for 
their happiness. When they were sick and aU 
worldly comfort gone, he stood by their bedside 
like an angel of peace; soothed their pain; ex- 
plained the weakness of human pride f told them 
of a Savior's love; and raised their hopes to a 
brighter world. 



Mrs. Halyard^s severe trials i her elevated character ; the 
sympathy of her friends — ^the profligate extortiooer Mr. 
Harpagon, and the crael fraud which he practised-* 
letter, from Mis. Halyard's uncle — generosity of judge 
Hamilton 

260. Mrs. Halyard's grief for her husband's 
death was not of the kind which breaks forlii 
with violence, and soon w^rs away. It was 
deep settled, and lasting as her life. 

261. She had loved him with her whole heart 
Their best days had been passed together. He 
was the father, protector, and ^ide of her child- 
ren; and she could not think of joy on eartii) 
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without thinking of the one who had been to 
truly and so long her friend, 

262. She knew she should have much trouble 
to take care of her poor orphan children: yet 
there were many things to lessen her affliction; 
and she bore her sevei'e trials as became a wo- 
man of eood sense, and a Christian. She was. 
surrounded by kind neighbors, who esteemed 
her, because tney knew what an excellent wo- 
man she was, and they felt pity for her dis- 
tress. 

263. Mrs. Smith, one of her friends, was like 
a sister to her; they loved each other so well. 
They had been to school toj;ether, when they 
were children. As soon as tms lady beared of 
Mi-s. Halyard's loss» she went directly to see 
her. They stood tenderly enfolded in each 
other's arms; but, for some minutes, neither of 
them could speak. At last Mrs. Skjyth said, 

. ** I did not come to console you, my j99r friend, 
I came to weep with' you." 

264. But though this excellent lady had 
friends, and there were many things to soothe 
her mind, still she had very trying reflections. 
Sometimes she thought so much about her child- 
ren, that she could not sleep at night. In the 
midst of these perplexities, all her troubles were 
greatly increased, by an inhuman piece of viU 
lany, that was practised towards her. 

^65, When Mr. Halyard bought his farm, he 
paid three hundred dollars in cash, and gave » 
mortgage on the land, to secure twelve hundred 
dollars more^ which made the whole price. It 
was a beautiful place, of seventy-five acres. H« 
worked hard, and made the soil much better than 
ttwai when he bought it 
c 
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266. He built a new barn and sheds; set omt 
trees; and greatly improved the fences; so that 
the farm was well worth twenty-five hundred 
dollars; but, though he paid tlie interest, and 9 

Eart of the principal, every year, he had never 
een able to pay the whole. 

£67. When he was taken 8ick,^he owed three, 
hundred dollars towards his land^ and in other 
debts about fifty dollars: but by bad luck, and 
the sickness and death of Mr. Halyard, the debts 
were increased to two hundred and fifty dollars 
more. 

£68. About ten miles from Mrs. Halyard's, 
lived a man by the name of Draco Harpagon. 
He was very rich, and cared but little what any 
body said sibout him, if he could get property* 
fie was one of those iron-fisted knaves, that, un- 
der pretence of law, would be glad to gripe from 
a poor widow the last crust of bread that she had 
fbr her children to eat. 

£69. The only object of liis life seemed to be 
to get more monej, more money. He cared not 
how he cot it, if it was so that the law could not 
take hold of him. It was his study, day and 
night, to take advantage of his neighbors, and 
practise every kind of injustice. 

£70. Wherever this man could hear of a fa- 
mily in distress, he used every art in his power 
to cheat them. He calculated that if he should 
take advantage of Mrs. Halyard's situation, 
while she was full of trouble, she could not get 
the money to nay all these debts, soon enough 
to answer tlie law, and he could drive her from 
ilie farm, and get it for himself, at a trifling 
price. .• ' 

£ri. There was a lawyer by the nams of J«* 
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lian Flfi^L He was a man of but little talent 
or learning! but fiill of quibbles, tricks, and low 
cunning. In the hands of any one who would 
give him^a fee, he wafs a tool to afflict otlier peo- 
ple, and practise every kind of fraud. 

2753. lie would study out some particular rule 
of law, which the peaceable, honest farmers did 
not know, and make this a complete trap to catch 
them; and his pride was, to be expert jibout the 
courts, in all sorts of hireling mischief. 

drs. Mr. Harpagon employed this man to go 
to law for him against Mrs. Halyard. Theiy 
bought the mortg^ on the farm, to prosecute; 
and, in different ways, made her so much ex- 
pense, that she found she must leave the place^ 
and lose the little property which her husband 
fcadleft 

JJ74. Mr. Harpagon completely*-d^cceded in 
his selfish plans, and sent her an insulting letter^ 
tltft^j^ wanted to put one of his tenants on the 
farm. All the good wishes of her friends, and 
their detestation of her cruel persecutors, could 
not save her from 'Qie crafty intrigues of two such 
vretches« 

275. Extremely barbarous as the conduct 
of these men wa«, they had contrived tlieir 
schemes, " aecording to law.^^ .There was no 
way left for this de^nceless widow, and father 
less children, but to submit with patience to that 
all-ruling; Sovereign, who sometimes permits the 
wicked to triumfm, and the eood to suffer, that 
he may more gloriously display his wisdom and 
power, in the government of the world. 

276. This unhappy woman was now reduced 
to extremity, and knew not what to do for an 
•dier hom^* Her children exerted themselvest 
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to i^omfoit and Kelp hen They would ask her, 
ten times jbl day^ if she wanted any thing done - 
which they could do) and though they were too 
young to effect the tnost important tilings, still 
their mother was excedingly gratified, to fee in 
her children, such a sense of duty, and. so good 
a disposition. 

£77. While she was one day thinking over 
her blessinss on o^c side, and her troubles on the 
otherj ana studying how to protect her little 
family, she received a letter from her uncle, liv- 
ing in the city of New-York, whom she had not 
^n for several years* 

278. Tliere was a fifty dollar bank bill in the 
letter. It came by the mail coach* Jack brought 
\t from the post-office, which was at the nearest 
village, on tiie main road. This uncle was one 
of the people called friends, or quakers, and 
wrote in the plain style, as follows: 

279. New- York, 4th month 6th, 1812. 
" My dear Niece, 

\^ I have felt for tliee in thy affliction, and 
should be glad to assist thee. I have a large fa- 
mily, and am not rich; so that my slender aid will 
be worth but little; yet it will be grateful to my 
feelings, to do thee and thy children all the good 
I can. I hear that thy sons are steady, and du- 
tiful boys, and that Jack, in particular, is a 
promising younff lail. 

280. ^ New-York is a good place for boys thai 
have sense enough to keep out of bad company, 
and exert tliemselves in doing well, lliose who 
are inclined to be worthless, can be so' any 
where. 

281. ^ If thou shouldst think it be^t for thee to 
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temove here, I think that with indastiy, and pru- 
dence, the bojs can at least earn their own Ut' 
ing, and they will soon be able to do more. A 
small house can be hired for thee, in a healthy 
part of the eity, and if it is agreeable to tliee, 
write by the next mail, and I will engage the 
house. 

282. ^ Some affairs of my own will call me, in 
about three weeks, near to where thou liyest, and 
then, if Providence shall so order, I %ill assist 
thee in remoTing. If any other prospect should 
appear better, my best wishes will attend thee 
wherevet" thou goest. 

<* Thy affection^ite uncle and fHend, 

** JACOB LAWRENCE. 
** Catharine Halyard. 

283. " P. S. I have beared of the wrong 
which some wicked men have practised toilrards 
thee. Bear these evils with patience. That 
Divine Ruler, who, for some purpose, which we 
can not comprehend, permits thee to be so tried, 
will not utterly forsake thee, and will reward thy 
persecutors, and all the workers of iniquity, ac- 
cording to their deserts.*' 

284.^ Mrs. Halyard showed* thia letter to some 
of her* friends, and asked their advice. One 
of them knew her uncle Lawrence very well. 
He said he was an upright, industrious, honest, 
benevolent, sensible, and very useful man; and 
that his friendly aid would be of great service to 
der. The rest that she conversed with, all 
thott^t the same. 

285. The man who, knew Mrs. Halyard's 
uncle said he was one of that rare sort of people, 

o 2 
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who do mm-e tlian thej promise; and though he 
was not very ricli, jet^ as he never spent any 
thing for finery, he always kept a small purse of 
money to do good with. So she wro;te to her 
ancle, that she thanked him very much for his 
liberal offer, and wished to go; for it appeared to 
be the best thing she could do. 

£86. Her friends helped her to settle her busi- 
ness, and get ready to move. She had to sell 
almost every article she had left, to pay tlie debts 
that were due, and the expenses of the law-suit, 
to which she had been subjected. 

287» Mr. Harpagon sent the sheriff, to take 
what property she nad remaining, and sell it at < 
auction. Among other things, sne was obliged to 
have a mahogany bureau sold, which her mother 
gave her, when she went to house-keeping, and 
which' she wanted to preserve as long as she 
lived. 

288. This bureau was sold for only seven 
dollars, though it cost twenty dollars; and hav- 
ing been kept waxed, and polished, in the nicest 
manner, was not at all injured. 

289. Charles and Jack and Mary all said, they 
wished Mr. Harpagon might be shut up in a 
dungeon, as long as he nved. Their mother 
said ho: thev must not feel revengeful towafils 
aAy body. iTiey^niiSt take care not to lae like 
him. She hoped .he would repent of his evil 
deeds, and live a better life. If hedid not, she 
said he would be punished according to his 
works, and would come to some bad end. 

£90. She told her children, they must pay all 
their debts, if they could, and be honest, and 
obey the laws, whether she had a bureau or not. 
She said she could better do without fnrnitan^ 
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tkan without a good character. The laws ^ 
this country, she told them, were excellent, 
though they were not perfect; but there were 
wicked men in all countries, to break the laws, 
ior make a bad use of them. 

291. *<A11 the regulations," said she, **my 
children, which men can make, mu^ be defec* 
tive; but there is a much liigher obligation; it is 
the law of eternal justice; of honesty and right, 
which every good man carries in his own breast; 
and according to this high rule, no one will seek, 
by any cruel advantage, or artful trick, to get 
property from his neighbor, which he has never 
earned, nor ever intends fairly to pay for. 

292. Jack stepped up to the sherifir, like a mK 
ble little fellow, and offered him his colt and his 
pet lamb, to be sold, to redeem the bureau. He 
said that while he had any property, he did not 
intend that his dear mother should ever be in 
want. 

293. At this moment, Major Wilson, and a 
gentleman with him, rode up, on horseback. 
The stranger was a plain, sensible looking man, 
a little gray-lieaded. These men soon heared 
how the business was situated. 

294. ^ It is insufferable," said the stranger to 
Major Wilson, " that Harpagon should practise 
such villany towards that excellent woman, and 
her fatherless children. He is not fit to live in 
a free and Christian country. There ought to 
be some rule to stop.^uch wretches and punish 
them." 

295. Major Wilson said the sheriflf should not 
sell Jack's colt, and lamb; arfd he was going 
to pay the money himself. *< No, major," saiq 
the gentleman, * if you please, don't depriye rat 
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of tiiat pleaBTire;" and he took geyed dollars fronr 
his pocKet, and paid to the man who had just bid 
off the bureau. He then said to Jack, ^ there, 
mj brave little fellow, the bureau is yours, for 
being so good to your mother; do what you please 
with it.» 

296. Mrs. Halyard was in the house; but when 
she beared of this, she came to thank the stranger. 
She told him that her son was going to remove 
io New-York, and must sell his colt, and lamb| 
because he could not keep them in the city. 

297. The gentleman turned to Jack, and said, 
" My good lad, how much will you take for that 
colt?" « I think, sir," said Jack, « he is about 
the likeliest young horse in this county^ and I 
am very sorry to let him go, because he was a 

E resent to me; but 1 must sell him for whatever 
e will fetch." 

298. " Major," said the gentleman, ^ I want 
tobuy a colt: how much is he worth?" ** Thirty 
dollars," said Major Wilson. *' I will give thir- 
tv-five," said the stranger. He took seven five 
aollar billk from his pocket-book, and handed 
them to Jack. He likewise gave him a Spanish 
milled dollar for his lamb, and said, he would 
send his hired man' for them the next day. 

299. Jack expressed his thanks to thle stran- 

fsr in a sensible manner, and gave the tnonej 
irectly to his mother. She was goine to return 
the seven dollars which the straneer nad paid ;. 
but he declined taking it. ^-'He said the trifle he 
had done was for her dutiful son, and he hoped 
sh^ would not <)^ject* 

300. The gen^i'^man talked with Jack, and 
listened attentively to what he said, about hia 
mother, and. about bis father who was dead, and 
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to his ideas respecting what good children ought 
to do. The stranger turned around and said to 
Major Wilson, ^ I have lost two sons, and one 
daughter, and have no child living. I should be 
one of the happiest men on earth, if I had such a 
son as that little boj." 

SOI. There wais a great inquiry, who this 
stranger was. An elderly man present, told 
tliem it w$s judge Hamilton; one of the most 
learned, upright, and able men in all that coun- 
try; and tliat, when he was a boy, he was very 
much such a little fellow as Jack Halyard* 



C^levl&tions of the fiimily for removing^ from New-Jeney— 
the excellent and injured mother and her four children, 
go to pay a last visit to the father's g^rave — arrival of 
Mr. Lawrence, and preparations to depart from ths 
long^-endeared hom»*-the affectionate Mrs. Halyard, 
grieved at leaving; the place, liiig^ering; with fond remem^ 
brance at the trees in the gparden — parting of the two lit« 
tie ^rls from their schoolmates — of Jack and Mr* 
Clement<~-event8 on the journey, and safe aifrival ia 
New- York. 

S02« The last Sunday that Mrs. Halyard re- 
mained in the place, she went, towards evening, 
with all her children, to their father's grave. She 
had been there with them before; but she said, 
now, that they should move, in a day or two, and 
must visit that sacred spot for the last time. She 
told them never to forget how Idnd a parent b« 
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had been, and repeated the advice he gave them 
before he died. 

303. A foot-path led to the biuring eround, in 
the comer of a field. It was euclosed dj a plain > 
board fence. They entered it, through a small 
sate, fastened with a wooden latch, and came to 
uie rounded turf, where their father lay, near a 
cypress tree. 

304. No noise was beared, except their deep 
sighs. The air was still as the tomb. Not a 
leaf was seen to move. It was a time of solemn 
thought. Memory called up the scenes which 
were passed, and imaged their father in the 
midst of them, as he had before been. 

305. The words of love thSy had beared from 
bis lips, were fresh in their minds: those lips 
were now closed. His heart had once be^t 
wftrmly for their welfare: that heart had ceased 
to beat: and the hand that so often had led them, 
could lead them no more. 

306. They leaned, in. silent grief, oyer the 
damp, lowly bed, where he now lay j; and their 
tears fell on the sod that covered him, as they 
remembered his goodness. They picked the 
earliest flowers of the Spring, to (kck his gravei 
and returned to the house w^ithout speaking. 

30r. Mrs. Halyard's uncle came, as he had 
proposed, and she began to pack up the few 
things she had left, to carrv them to New-York* 
The little girls' new frocks and bonnets were 
done the week before. 

308. All the children's clotlies were mended, 
which wanted mending, and each of them had 
a new .pair of shoesi morocca for the girls, and 
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calf-skin for the boys. A few friends came in, 
to help the famil j, and they did what the j could 
in the evening, to get ready to depart the next 
morning, 

309. When morning came, they were all in a 
bustle, to get every thing in order, and after they 
had taken breakfast, Mr. Lawrence made each 
of the boys a present of a neat memorandum 
book, to. keep their accounts. They^ wrote down 
at the beginning of them, that they set out on 
their journey, Wednesday, the 29th day of 
April, 1812, with fair wea&er and a good pros- 
pect. 

310. When they were nearly ready to go, Mrs. 
Halyard suddenly left the company, and went 
alone into the garden. Jacl^ who was watching 
her, thought he saw her shed tears, and he fol- 
lowed; for he was always much concerned, 
when he saw his mother in trouble. 

311. At the end of the garden were a number 
of fine, thrifty fruit trees, peach, and cherry, and 
pluin, just in bloom. He saw her take hold of 
one of the most beautiful trees, and that she was 
greatly grieved. 

312. *'My dear ma,'* said he, "what ails 
you?" " 0, 1 can't tell you, my child," said she; 
"you are not old enough to understand me. 
When I began to keep house with your father^ 
we came to this farm in the Spring, and I helped 
him plant these trees, the first work that he aid. 
You know how you have played under them, and 
have seen us come here together to pick fruit. 
Don't ask any more Questions, my son." 

313. Jack saw two ladies, his mother's friends, 
cominjg after her, ai|d ran to meet them. He 
told them his poor ma was crying by the treesf 
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and ccnild not bear to leave diem; 1)ecati8e they 
tnade her remember so many things. Her two 
friends took her by the^arms, to lead her to 
/ the houscf and said what they could to quiet her 
troubled mind. 

S.14. A number of the little girls' classmates 
in the school^ came to bid them good by. They 
said they were very 8oi*ry to part with such good 
g;irls as Mary and Betsey; and hoped they should 
see them a^ain before long. 

315. Jack took Mr. Clement, the teacher, by 
the h^nd, while his heart swelled with the re* 
membrance of a thousand acts of kindness from 
this faithful friend. He said, Mr. Clement had 
always told him to bear the ills of life like a hero; 
but he could not help feeling deep sorrow, at 
parting from tlie man who, next to God and his 
parents, had the highest claim to his gratitude. 

S16. *< While I live," said Jack, with a feel- 
ing earnestness, which affected all the people 
around him; *< Long a^ I live, I will never tor- 
get the benefactor wlio has kindly told me of my 
faults and fed my mind with knowledge, to 
make me useful in lifew" 

Sir. Mr. Clement said Jack had been a noble 
little fellow in school, and he hoped the choicest 
blessings might attend liim, in this world and 
the next 

318. The neighbors kissed, or shook hands 
witli, all the family, with many kind wishes for 
their health and happiness, and, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, they left the mansion 
which had been so long endeared to tliem as 
their home. 

319. The furniture was carried on two wagons. 
Mrs. Halyard rode with her uncle, in his cbus«y 
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•ltd carried a few lisht articles, which ther did 
not like to risk with the loaded teams, seats 
were fixed on the fore part of one of the wagons, 
for the children to ride. 

S£0. Tlieir mother looked back, as long as she 
could see the tops of the hiUs, which were in 
sight of the houses and when the last one dis- 
appeared, she laid her hand on her heart, and 
uttered a deep sigh. 

dSl. It was one of the finest mornings of 
Spring. The birds chanted their merriest notes, 
as tliey were building tlieir nests, and flittins 
from tree to tree. The fields were speckled 
with cattle and sheep, feeding on the new g;rass* 
Their lowing and bleating were like the voice of 
gladness^ for the return of this gay season. The 
uprightly lambs weie plajinj their antic sports, 
and seemed as if dancing for joy, on the little 
green hills. 

322. The jolly plow-boy, as he followed his 
team, whistled in concert with the blue-bird's 
song, and tlie ax of the wood-cutter echoed in 
the grove* The large orchards were growins 
white with blossoms, and all the air was fresh 
and fragrant. There had been a gentle shower, 
the day before, so that the roads were neither 
dusty, nor muddy; and the four young travellers 
had a verv pleasant time. 

323. Tiiey had none of them ever been any 
ercat distance from home before, except that 
Charles and Jack had each rode once to the 
market-town, with their father, ap<m the top 
of a load of wheat. The boys had been twice 
to election; once to town meetings and three 
Cmes to celebrate the fourth of July. 
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324. Thej had been to raisings, to a number 
of company trainings, and once, where there was 
a whole regiment paraded. At the last of these^ 
Charles made liimself sick with gin-slink, and 
new cider; notbecaase he wanted them; out to 
oblige some boys of his acquaintance, who urged 
him to drink. 

325. The children saw now, upon this journey, 
many strange and curious things, and asked a. 
great number of questions of their driver, who* 
was a sober, clever fellow, and knew the road 
well. 

326. Before night, little Betsey got so that 
she could tell a tavern as far as she could see 
one. The rest could not conceive how the lit* 
tie creature should contrive to do this, unless it 
was by seeing the sign and the horse-shed. 

3£r. She made msLnj comical speeches, as tiiey 
were riding, which tickled the other childreni 
very much; and, when they strpned, they had 
to tell their mother some of her droll expressions 
At one tavern, a large, shaggy, white doe, lay 
under the bar room table, and she called it a 
sheep. 

3£8«. Mary said she had never 3.een half so 
many stage coaches,^ as they met, going from 
New-York to Philadelphia; besides a creat num- 
ber which passed by them, coins back to New- 
York. She wondered what nadliappened, that 
^the whole world was alive with people, goiing 
from home. 

329. At .one of the public houses, where they 
stopped, the folks were telling of a coach which 
was overset* a few days before,becau8e the drirer 
had drinked too much whisky, and got dmnk. 
Alady in tiie coach had her arm broken, and a 
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large sash cut in her head, so that she was 
covered with blood and carried helpless intu 
die nearest house. 

330. A gentleman had two of his ribs broken, 
and an other man's leg was badlj hurt. The 
lad^ was an excellent woman, and was goine to 
visit one of her children, who was very sick. 
The people at the tavern where thej were, said 
it was a sad thing for any body to getdrunk^ and 
do so much miscrdef, 

331. Among others whom they met by the way, 
was Solomon Belmot His father had been buy- 
inff a sc6re of sheep, and two cows, with their 
calvea) to put on his nurm, and Solomon was help* . 
ing to drive them home. 

332. It is surprising how much even a child 
of upright character, and forward in learning, 
will command the respect of his acquaintance. 
Solomon was delisted to meet with Jack; for 
ever since the affair with Peter Wilson^ he used 
to saj there was not an other so promising boy, 
withm fifty miles of Briar Hill, as Jack Hal- 
yard. 

33$. But when Solomon found that these ex- 
cellent people were moving out of New-Jersey, 
on account of the wrongs which Mr. Harpagoii 
had practised towards them, he was much affect- 
ed; tor though Solomon had some whimsical no- 
tions, h^ was a lad of noble feelings. 

334. Even some of the most laughable things* 
which he had done, proceded from a generous 
heart. Ail the merry stories which were told 
about him, did not lunder the neighbors from 
liking him; because he was a frank, honest fel* 
low, and a true friend. 

S35. He was greatly attached to Mr. Shep- 
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lierd, the niinisteri and when ftat ffood nuoi 
was returning from a long journey^ Solomon ain« 
dertook to muster all the people of th^ place, in 
their Sunday clothes, to marcn out like soldiers, 

Erith a drum and fife, to meet him, and let him 
now how glad they were to see him. 

356. He thought this would be a proper way 
to ffive Mr. Shepherd a welcome home; because 
he had read that the people of an English parish 
did so by the Rev. Doct Primrose, when he 
came to settle among tliem, and be their mi- 
nister. 

357. Mr. Shepherd could not help feeling 
much diverted, when he found how Solomoa 
meant to honor him. He tiianked his young 
friend most heartily, for his kind intentions, 
sajing that the badge of his profession was not % 
fife tor drum; but a stiver trumpet, of perfi^ 
workmanship. 

338. The boys shook hands very cordially at 
parting* and Solomon said that, wherever Jack 
might go, and whatever fortune might attend 
him, he should always be ^lad to hear from him, 
and should take a warm interest in his happi- 
ness. 

339. Mr. Lawrence gave each of the bovs 
three dollars, and told them they must pay the 
reckoning at the taverns, and keep a regular ac« 
count of it in tlie tablets which he had given 
them. 

340. At one small villase, where they stopped^ 
some neat looking little girhs, wanted Mary and 
fietsey to ^ into the orchard and play with 
them. Their mother said they might iof and 
they had a pleasant frolic: but Mary told them 
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idbont the poor lad j that was so hurt, when die 
dninken driyer overset the coach* The little 
girls all said it was a shocking thing, and tiiey 
were yerr sorry indeed. 

341* The school boys were out, at noon time, 
playing ball. One lad, about as big as Charles^ 
asked Jack how far he had ciphered: he told 
them he had gone as far as the double rule of 
three, and through the fractions. 

342. The boy said he was in simple subtrac- 
tien, and had never studied grammar, nor geo- 
gra{^y, at all. Jack asked this smart scholar in 
subtraction, ^ If Columbus discovered America 
in the year 1492, how long is it since?" and the 
stupid lout could not tell. 

343. Neither this lad nor any of his school- 
fellows knew what countryman Coliimbus was. 
One said he was a Dutchman, from Amsterdam; 
an other thought he belonged to France; the 
third boy supposed he was a Scotchman; and the 
fourth appeared seriously to think he was a 
Yankee, oorn in New-England. 

344. Jack had read the whole story about this 
emiaent man, and told the boys he was an Ita- 
lian, from the city of Genoa, and that he was 
aided in his noble undertaking, by Isabella, 
queen of Spain. 

345. Charles and Jack talked a good deal on 
the road about these boys. Jack said he liked 
well to play ball, and thought it a very pleasing 
game; but ne would rather never see a ball club 
tlian to be a dunce in learning. ^ What a set ot 
Imobies," said he to Charles, << we should all be, 
if we paid no attention to our books ! By learning 
p^perly to.read, we learn to think." 

S46.*The boys spoke about crossing the state 
H 2 
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line, and considered it an important aHair. ^Mf 
children," said their mother, ^you must not 
suppose, because jou are ^ing out of New-Jer* 
sey, that jrou will find a different race of beings. 
The inhabitants of these (17*) states are all one 
nation, and one people, 

347. " They live under the same excellent free 
government They choose the same president 
over them all. I was born and educated in Con- 
necticut. One of my two sisters lives in Soiftli 
Carolina^ and the other in Ohio. To pass from 
one state to an other, is only like going from one 
town to the next." 

348. Their hearts leaped for joy, when thej 
saw the steeples oF New- York, as tlie afternoon 
sun was dittering upon them. They stopped al 
Paulus Hook, to water and feed their horses, be* 
fore they entered the ferry steam-boat. The 
boys walked along the bank, to view the scene 
before them. 

349. They saw the majestic Hudson river,, 
more than a mile wideband the city of New-York,, 
extending three miles in length, on the other side 
of it. They saw the masts of the ships, like a. 
leafless forest, along the wharves, with the .iiag& 
of different nations waving in the wind. 

350. They gazed with wonder at the numer-^ 
ous vessels, entering and leaving the harbor, sail- 
ing in every direction, and they oould hear the 
rumbling of the thousands of carts and carriages, 
on t)ie paved streets. 

351. Jack asked a man who was digging grss- 

*This was thsDamberin IBIS; batnoWfin 1837,tlMii» 
•KiMitota^ 
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w%\f what ^at, dark, {rioomy, stone boilding 
that waSf with such a hi^ wall around it, away- 
up at the north end of the city* The man said 
it was the state prison. 

352. While they were waiting, it began to 
grow dusk$ the boat bell ran^, and Mr. Lawrence 
said they must cross the ferry. They passed 
close by a large ship of war, at ancnor, and 
counted the muzzles of the cannon, throu^ the 
port holes. 

353. Charles wondered if they had men enough 
in one vessel, to wear all the jackets and trou- 
sers, which were hanging on the ropes to dry. 
Jack asked why men need to have wars, and 
contrive so many ways to kill each other. Mr. 
Lawrence said it was because they werfe great 
fools, and their rulers often very wicked. 

354. The steam-boat called the << Car of Nep- 
tune," was moving rapidly on the water; and the 
black smoke from its furnace, curling and rolling 
in a thick cloud, streamed far away in the gentle 
breeze. The rising and falling of the heavy iron 
frame in the machine, Charles said, made him 
tliink of Mr. Board man's saw-mill. ^ 

355. Steam-boats were brought into use by 
Mr. Robert Fulton, an American of great science 
and skill, and the first which commenced run- 
ning, to carry passengers, was lanched at New- 
York, in 1807. This is the most important in- 
dention, said Mr. Lawrence, which the talent of 
man has produced, since the art of printing; and 
probably, in a few years, men will navigate the 
gieat oceans in steam-ships. 

356. Charles told the httlc girls, as they were 
rilling through tlie city, that the wliole road was 
covered with a stone fioor* They said they had 
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neyer dreamed of any tlung like the long rows of 
^ass lamps, set upon posts in the streets^ and the 
fights from so many tnousand windows. It ap* 
peared that there was some great meeting in the 
cityi there was such a throng of people, every 
where as they passed. 

S9T» The bojs' wonder was increased, when 
their uncle stopped in front of a two stoiy brick 
house, and told them it was tiie one thej were to 
live in. Th^y ran to find the other end of it. 
They came back in a moment, and said it reach- 
ed to the comer of the next street, and had six 
front doors. Their mother told Ihem to hush; 
there were six houses, divided by walls in^e. 

358. The boys wanted to go immediately, and 
look at the town. Their uncle told them not to 
go out of sight of the door; for, if th^y did, they 
would set lost, and be taken to the poor-house. 

S59. The teamsters helped them carry in their 
goods; they got a live coal from one of the next 
nouses: the boys made a fire, and put on the tea- 
kettle; their mother had the heaa-ake; but she 
was able to keep about. 

360. They got their supper; hung up a small 
looking glass; examined to see if any tning was 
broken; corded one bedstead; made up the other 
beds, for that night, on the floor; aild went to 
rest ; for they were all very tired with their long 
journey 
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Opinions of the children respecting the city— eon venation 
with Mr. Lawrence — the old brpss knee backle ; an em- 
blem of false show, and whidi leads to the conclusion, 
that happiness does not depend on a large house, and that 
things in general are n<^t to be judged by outside appear* 
ance. 

361. The next da j their uncle Jacob came ; 
for he had left them at night, to return to hia 
family, in an other part of the city. The boj8 
told him that tiiey had put down, in their tablet8| 
the name of the street they lived in, and the 
number of their house, so as to inquire the waj 
back, if they should get lost; their mother had 
given them permission, and they had been to take 
^ look at the city. 

362. The first of May is the time for a great 
number of families to move, in New-York, and 
tiie furniture was carried along the streets, in all 
directions. Every thing was new to the boys, 
who had nexcr been in any city before. 

362. ^^ O, uncle," said Charles, << what grand 
buildings, and goods we have seen. Some ne- 
gro boys were carrying things on hand-bar- 
rows. They stopped to let us look at them 
There were some candlesticks: I never saw an 
a quarter so big before; and they were 
silver. 

363. ^^ There was a lool|Ling glass, very large, 
indeed. We examined the frame. It appear- 
ed to be solid gold. I should think there was 
gold enough in that frame to buy a good farm 
and cattle to put upon it It was certainly moH 
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beautiful, and elegant. 0, I wish, uncle, we 
were rich enough fo have such things. 

S65. *^ Some people were cleanins a meeting- 
house. We went in at the door. There was a 
great number of curious ornaments. We could 
not tell what they were for: but we never saw 
any thing so handsome." 

366. *^ Take care, Charles,'' said his uncle, 
♦* that thy young eyes do not deceive, thee. To- 
morrow, when I come again, I will talk with 
thee more about this afTalr." 

S67« The next momine when Mr. Lawrence 
came, he took an old knee buckle, and a piece of 
looking glass frame, out of his pocket, and show* 
ed tiiem to Charles and Jack, and the two little 
prls. 

368. The knee buckle was brass, and had 
b^en plated with silver; but the ^in silver plate 
had all come off, except a few small spots. This 
buckle was covered with ereeni^ rust, and look- 
ed much worse than if it nad not been plated. 

369. Jack then looked at the piece of looking 
class frame gilt. It was a round piece of a co- 
lumn, about three inches long, when he turned 
the front side to him, it appeared like a solid 
pillar of ^Id; but at the ends, and the back side, 
ne saw it was only pine wood; and the gold 
leaf that covered the loreside of it, was not the 
twentieth part as thick as paper. 

370. The pine wood was worm eaten ; and as 
soon as they loosened the gilding;, they could 
blow it away with their breath, it was so ttdn 
and light. «0," said Jack, "1 see now hcrf^ 
I was deceived. I should never have thought 
tiiat people could make such a thin covering look 
wo smooUi and solid." 
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S71* ^ See now, Charles," said lus uncle, <^a 
pattern of tiie city finery thou so much admirest 
What empty show! This useless glitter is the 
scorn of wise men; but, amonf people of weak 
minds, it is one of the chief objects of pursuit* 
Remember, it is said to be the fashion in London 
to put the fair side out. 

Sr^ ^ Thou must examine well, my boy, and 
ludee of people by their conduct, and of things 
by meir real worth, or thou wilt be deceived by 
false appearance: for an enticing outside often 
conceals worse thibes than the rusty brass, and 
decaying pine, which thou hast just seen. 

373. ^< rhou must not estimate happiness by 
the size of a dwelling, nor merit by vain show. 
There are many silty heads in fine hats, and 
aking hearts in splendid houses. 

374. ^ In a bustling city, a costly dress often 
covers a very vile person: for ro^es can coat 

^themselves over, with plate and gilding, as the 
' workmen do their brass and pine, when the 
heart is very hollow, or very corrupt. If thy 
yeA is plain, let it enclose a clear conscience; 
and remember that honest industry is the best 
seasoning for thy food. 

375. ** Why shouldst thou wish for childish 
trinkets, whicn would make thee neither wise 
nor happy? A boy of sense, should have a n^nd 
above such tinsel baubles. Whether men load 
their ears and noses with rings, and wear red 
feathers, and wampum, like the Indians; or shine 
in diamonds, and gewgaws, like Eastern cour- 
tiers, it is in substance the same thing. 

376. ^ Virtue, knowledge, good sense, and 
active usefulness, are the proper ornaments of a 
firet country. These will make thefe esteemed 
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bjr the wise and good, which is much better tittm 
to be gazed at bj fools. 

377. ** The love of praise is- natural to men. 
The principle is goocl, or it would not have 
been so deeply implanted: hut people mistake 
their own interest, in the way they take to bring 
themselves into notice. It is not so necessary to 
a man's happiness, that his name should ring 
through the world, and be echoed by thousands 
who care nothing about him, as it is that he sbould 
be truly esteemed, ^yhere he is best known. 

378. ** As to the gay church, my child, wbich 
thou hast seen, dost thou think gaudy finery suit- 
able to the religion of the Savior, who was cra- 
dled in a manger, and wrapped in coarse garments; 
and whose whole life on eardi watf a censure up- 
on worldly grandeur?'* 



Jack's aoqnaintanoe with the constable— visit to th« po- 
lice oiBoe-Hi'wretch arraigned at the bar for abusing^ hia 
mother— a boy twelve years old brought before the 
court for stealing a pocket-book— and reflections on th« 
miseries of vicious people. 

$79. One of their next door nei^bors was a 
constable, by the name of Bailey, lie had »eeD 
them unloading their goods, and asked where 
ihey moved from. Mr. Bailey had lived in New- 
f ei^ey, when he was a boy, and knew some peo- 
ple wnom the Halyard family had seen* So they 
Boon became acquainted* 
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S80. The constable was much pleased with 
Jack's learning, and good sesse. He knew it 
was one of the marks of good breeding, to treat 
a stranger with politeness; so he invited his 
young neighbor to go with him, to see some of 
the curiosities of the city. . 

381. One of the places thej visited, was the 
pdice office. This office is established for the 

Eurpose of detecting roeaes, that tKej may be 
rought to justice. It is kept in one of the rooms 
of the great City Hall, where all the courts had 
jvst then been removed, and where most of the 
public business has since been done. 

382. Jack had never been in any court before. 
He saw three judges, sitting on a higli bench, and 
ft clerk, at a desk on their left hand, to wiite 
down their procedings. Tliere were many offi* 
cers with very lai^, lone staves, to attend on 
the judges, and bring up the criminals from every 

1>art of the city. Near the police office, is the 
arge jail, called Bridewell, built of stone, with 
iron bars across the windows. 

383. Jack staid at the police office about two 
hours, and in that time, he saw a number of very 
had sights. One mother came to complain of her 
own son. The wretch had struck her, and kick- 
ed her, and turned her out of doors. Her son 
was drasged up to the bar before the judges. He 
appeareoto be about twenty-five years of age, 
and a terrible tempered, spiteful looking fellow. 

384. When he was quite a child, he was cruel, 
and cparrelsome, and delighted in tormenting 
little innocent animals. He would catch flies, ^ 
and stick pins tiirough them, to fasten them to ^ 
the window or wall. 

385. VL he found the nest of a harmless wreOf 
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or cbip{MiDg-bird, he would break the eggs, and 
tear the nest to pieces: for he seemed to take a 
kind of malignant pleasure, in seeing how the 
poor birds would be distressed, and flutter about. 

$86. It would make a long atorj to tell half 
the bad conduct of this vile fellow. When he 
was small, his mother was so dotinglj fond of 
him, that she did not like to correct his faultsi 
but would run bj night or day, to wait upoa 
him. 

S8r. She thought he was cunning in his mis- 
chief, and used to laugh at it, when she knew 
that what he did was wrong. If she wanted him 
to do any little thing for her, she would hire him 
with cake, or pie, or gingerbread, till he got SQ 
that he would not do anj thing for his ovfu mo- 
ther, without pay. 

388. Sometimes, to scare him from a piece 
of mischief, she would threaten to whip him: but 
she would afterwards forget it, or think it best 
to let the affair pass. She supposed he would 
leave ofif his bad tricks himself, when 'he be* 
came older; but instead of that, for want of be« 
mg properly corrected and taught, he constantly 
grew >yor8e. 

589. The ungrateful monster had now ^t to 
such a pitch of depravity, that he was striking 
Ids motner, and turning her out of doors, to pay 
her for all she had done for him, when he was a 
helpless babe. 

590. Jack was struck with horror, at seeine 
this fellow, and hearing what his mother said 
about him. ^^ Is there a being in human form,'* 
•aid he, ^^ who can so forget his duty to his pa* 
rent? Perhaps his mother luis unjustly accused 
him: for parents sometimes do wrong.'' 
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S91* But an old g;ra7 headed man who stood 
bj them, said to Jack, ^ M j good lad, there is 
no earthly tie stronger than the love of mothers 
for their children. Thej have often been known 
to sacrifice their lives, in trying to save their 
babes from danger; and no woman would come 
here, to complain of her own son, unless he was 
far gone in wickedness." The prisoner at the 
bar was bound over^ to be tried at the next 
court* 

^$92. Jack looked very earnestly, to see all 
that was going on at the police. He saw a wit- 
ness called up to give evidence, about a criminal 
who stood there. The witness laid histrisht 
hand on a book, and swore, very solemnly, iSat 
he woulc^tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
tiling but the truth: he kissed the book, and then 
went on to tell just how the matter was* 

393. Jack asked the constable, who was the 
author of that book. ^< God is theauthor," said 
Mr. Bailey: ** it is the Bible; and if the witness 
should swear falsely, he would be guilty of the 
horrid crime of penury, and must go totiie state 
prison; for that is tne law." 

394. There was a boy only twelve years old, 
bronght there for stealing a pocket-book* The 
boy &embled all over, and could hardly stand 
up, without being held by the arms. His mother 
was there, and seemed as if her heart would 
break. 

395. She followed her son, when the officers 
took him. His father was dead. Jack Halyard 
thought about himself. His father was dead too. 
He had now come to live in the same city, and 

31874B 
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he began to tiiink^ what if he shoiild make hit 
mother feel as badly as that poor woman did; 
He could not avoid shedding tears* 

596. Jack told the constable that the poor 
boy's father was dead: his mother was in great 
distress; and it mi^t be, that he was not guilty: 
but the boj could not deny liis ^uilt The proof 
was clear, and his own conscience condemned 
him* V 

397. He confessed that he stole the pockety 
book. He said he knew he had broken tne Ia#i 
and been very bad, and he would not make him« 
self still worse by telling lies. He depended on 

"tlie mercy of the court. 

398. It was a melancholy reflection, that thia 
boy, who ikiight have become a useful man,should9 
in the verv morning of his life* forfeit his charac- 
ter, and his liberty, by making himself a yjl» 
felon. 

399. Tlie judges and all the people felt com% 
passion, for the poor, grieved, disconsolate wo- 
man: but they said there was no other way for th^ 
boy, but to lock him up in Bridewell; and his 
broken-hearted mother returned ta her home, to 
mourn for her lost son. 

400. The fact was, this little fellow would 
have done well, if he had kept out of bad com* 

J»any: but he fell in with two dishonest boys, a 
ittle older than himself, and they took him about 
with their gang of ill mannered, lazy iogues,and 
led him on in mischief, till tliey brought him to 
tliis miserable situation. 

401. It was by their direction that he went 
into a store, ancl stole the pocket-book, with 
money in it, from the counter diawer. One of 
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Aese two boys was afterwards drowned in th« 
East^River, near a place called Hell-Gate, and 
the other was sent to the State Prison for life. 

402. Some came forward at the Police with 
-bloody faces. They had been fighting; and 
others were arraigned for different crimes. 

Some very bad people came there, half drunkf 
to complain of others, when they had themseivte , 
been the most to blame. The ludges told tiiese 
to go about thdr business, and behave better for 
the future. 

403. As Jack and the constable were going 
home, they had a ^d deal of talk about the 
crimes, and the tniseries of a large city. Mr, 
Bailey told some stcoies about what had happen- 
ed, which made his young companion stare with 
astonishment, and he said he did not kiiow be- 
fore, that there was half so much wickedness in 
the world. 

• 404. As soon as Jack got home, he gave his 
mother and the family a very particular account 
of what he had seen. He saia the sufferings of 
the people appeared to procede chiefly from their 
vices, and he thought, if every body was honest, 
there would be but littte trouble in the world. 

405. " Is it not strange, ma," said he^ " that 
tome people will be rogues, when they might 
know that they cannot be happy, if they are not 
good?'' The bad conduct of the crimij^ls, he 
Baid, appeared to come from their being too selfish, 
or too lazy to work, or indulging bad tempers, or 
Keeping bad company, or drinking too much. 

406. «<I.overheared,'* said Jack, "some men 
talking on this subject One of them said, that 

I 2 
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half of the crimes in this country procede froai 
intemperance. This man seemed to be reied 
that sueh things should be allowed* 

407. He said there were thousands of bdi^ 
human brutes^ he called them, who would stajr 
half the ni^ht at a dirtjr tippling house* with a 
gang of sil^9 brawling, staggenng topers, and 
s^end their last shilling for drams, wken thcif 
poor children at home had not bread to eat* . 

408. ^ Is there no way, ma," said Jack, ^that 
the mayor of the city, or the judges, or the go- 
vernor of the state, could contrive to prevent so 
many people from setting drunk?" 

409. "Yes, ma," said Mary, <*and you.r»- 
member the excellent lady, that was h^rt so^ 
when that good-for-nothing driver overset the 
coach in New-Jersey. I wish we could hear 
whether she has got well again." 

410. Their mother said drunkenness was in- 
deed a degrading, and alarming evil, in this coun- 
try, and, to be sure, if she was ^>vernor, slie 
should have something done 2dM>ut it as soon as 
possible. 
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lAtiU B«twj and Ljcli& WeUlon |^n|^aeqiMuitod throii|;h 
m knot hole in the fenee — applicatiM) for Jack to g^ to 
sea, in the ship Fair Trader ; Mrs. Ffaljranrs rehictaiice 
to give her consent-— Juck^s examination at the countytf 
room— <Ualog^ae with Mr. Asper — ^partino^ of tlie motMr 
and ton at Uie Battery, when he set oat to cross th« 



411. There was a smalt jard back of Mrs. 
Haljrard's house, where Betsey used to so and 
play. In tlie next yard, was an other litUe girl, 
about the same aee, and they got very well ac- 
ouainted-with eaoi otlier, through a knot hole in 
tne fence. 

41£. They could put their dolls through this 
hole, to show them to each other, and place their 
mouths near it, and talk together. Betsey 's mo- 
ther ^Id her, that was not a polite way to re- 
ceive company, and she must invite her playmate 
to come round to the front door, and make her 
a visit So she did. 

413. This little girl kept herself as clean as a 
pink. Her name M'as Lydia Weldon. She was 
a modest, lovely little girl, very dutiful to her 
fiither and mother, and kind to her brothers, and 
sisters, and playmates. She could spell, and 
read, and behave herself very well fpr one of )iet 
age. The school she went to, was one of the 
best in the city. The next week, Mrs. Halyard 
sent Mary and Betsey to the same school. 

414. Mr* Lawrence called one mi)ming, to 
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propose an affair of great importaBce to the fa« 
mil J. As soon as he had taken a seat, ^ Catha^ 
rine,'' said he to Mrs. Halyard, (for he used to 
call her bj her christen name,) " I have come 
to mention to thee, that one of mj particular 
friends, Isaac Sanford, wants to hire a boy^of 
the age of thj son Jack. 

^ 415. *^ My friend Sanford is one of our most 
respectable merchants. He owns a ship of the 
best class, which is regularly employed, between 
this port and Liverpool, in England. He is ann- 

~ 0U8 to engage on board that snip, a boy who is 
active and honest, and a good scholar; one who 
can read and write well, and who knows arith- 
metic and grammar, and something of geography. 
He has beared of thy son, and would be glaa to 
see him." 

416. "I don't know, uncle,'* said Mrs. Hal- 
jrard, ^what to say: Jack is yet but a child; 
and, besides the danger of storms, I should be 
afraid he might fall into bad habits. He might 
learn to swear profanely, and perhaps take to 
hard drinking: or he might get into bad company, 
and cause a great deal of trouble for us ail. 

. 4ir. •*! tmnk, uncle, it would be best to get 
him a place with some good, industrious me- 
chanic. I should like to have him learn the trade 
of a hatter, or tailor, or shoemaker, or some other 
honorable and useful employment on the land. 

418.- <*You know, uncle, that some of the 
most distinguished men of our country, or of any 
country, were skilful, respectable mechanics. 
Doctor Franklin, you remember, was apprentice 
to a printer, and General Greene was a black- 
tmitiL I should much rather have my ftonsgood» 
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honest broom-makers, than to have them &11 
into disgraceful habits, or run about, like rogues, 
to get their living out of other people.'* 

419. Mr. Lawrence said, ^ I am well ac- 

auainted with Captain Mitchell, who commands 
le ship I speak of. He is a very moral, civil 
man, and will not keep a sailor bn board his ves- 
sel, if he uses indecent language. What dost 
thou saj. Jack?*' asked Mr. Lawrence. 

4£0. <<I wish, uncle," said Jack, 'Ho do what 
may be best for my mother. All I can earn, I 
want her to have; and I am willing to try any 
thing that is honest, and that you and she tliiak 
proper, ratlier than to live a useless life. " " Well, 
Diy child," said his uncle, ^ thou speakest like a 
boy of good sense. 

^ 4j21. ** I have but little time to stay^ Catha- 
rine," said Mr. Lawrence. " My friend wishes 
to talk with thy son. If he will go there with 
me, and thou dost not think it best afterwards to 
let him engage, it will do him no hurt." Mrs. 
Halyard said slie should like to have Jack go and 
Bee the merchant; and he would be ready, as 
soon as he could put on his clean clothes. 

422. Jack went with his uncle, and found Mr. 
8anford, at his desk, in the counting-room. Cap- 
tain Mitchell was there. They began to talk 
with Jack. At first he was a little l^shful; be- 
cause he had never spoken witli a wholesale mer- 
chant, nor a ship captain, before: but he pre- 
sently got over this; tor he found they were ai 
plain, sensible, every-day people, as tlie New- 
Jersey farmers. 

423. They both took a fancy to Jack; for they 
perceived he was an uncommon little fellow, 
who had studied, and knew a great deal. Mr 
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Lawrence told them, that as to Jack'n leaniii^ 
tkey could satisfy themselves^ but he could saj 
for him, that he was honest, and that there was 
no danger of liis telling a lie. 

424. The? asked him about Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Bristol, York, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and other large towns in Eng- 
land; about Madrid and Cadiz, Lisbon, Dublin, 
and Bordeaux; and found that he had read a 
good deal about them all. He could describe 
all the chief cities and towns in America. 

425. He could aiiswer, in a few minutes, al« 
most any plain question in arithmetic They 
then gave nim paper, pen, and ink, and placed 
1dm at the desk, to see how well he could writei 
and when they saw that his hand-writing was 
Tery handsome, they looked again to see if any 
word was mis-spelled. 

43& When tney found there was^ not a letter 
out of place, they stopped their examination, and 
told Mr. Lawrence, uiat if his mother would let 
him go, they would have him, at any reasonable 

frice^for clerk and cabin4)oy, on board the ship 
'air Trader. 

437. Besides his wages, they said they would 
make him a handsome present. There were 
several boys who wanted tlie situation; but the 
merchant and captain said they would rather 
give Master Halyard double pay, thui to have 
any of the rest for nothing. 
• 428. When Jack left the counting-room, he 
told his uncle that he thought this merchant and 
captain were very knowing men. *'Ye8, my 
Utue lad,'' said Mr. Lawrence, ^ thou must not 
suppose that the most respectable people in this 
eity, are like those fops who are seen strutting 
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'•boat iiifr streets,^ from 'One tippling-hottte to m 
other, living on other people's monej, and yitry 
proud of being eood for nothing." 

429. Mrs. Halyard began, at last, to think it 
would be best for her son tp go; and an agreement 
was made. The Fair Trader was to sail in a 
week; and a week soon passes awaj. 

450. Jack passed his examination so- easily at 
the counting-room, that he tliought his learning 
would answer his purpose without farther diflo- 
cttltj; but he met with trouble where he did not 
expect it. 

43 1. Mr. Asper, who lived near Mr* San* 
ford's store, was present, while Jack yas therei 
ftnd beared what was said, lliis man had ex* 
pected to get the place on board the Fair Trader 
for his cousin, who W9^s a lazj fellow, that the 
family wanted to get rid of. Mr. A^per was very 
sour tempered at this disappointment. 

432. He said to Mr. Sanford, when Jaok was 
gone, ** the boy you have just engaged, is a con- 
ceited lad, and has got a little booK learning; but 
I could ask him some very plain questions, which 
he could not answer." *<You will find, sir," 
said Captain Mitchell, ^ that he is not one of 
those lubbers who can be easily run out of hb 
reckoning." 

433. Mri Asper grew quite earnest, and said 
he would bet hfty dollars that Jack could not 
answer one question in ten which he would put 
to him. ^ I never make bets," said Mr. Sanford* 
^ nor buy lottery tickets: I think the best way 
to get money, is to earn it in fair business." 

434. Two days afterwards Jack came agpin 
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to the store, with his uncle; Mr. Asper met lii|B 
there, and the following conversation passed be- 
tween them. 

435. Mr, Asper, Does jour mother keep a grid- 
iron in her house? 

Jack, Yes* sir; she has had one ever since I 
can remember. 

Mr, Asper. Did jou ever see her broil meat 
upon it? • ^ 

Ja^Jc 0, yes, sir: hundreds of times. 

Mr, Asp&r, How many bard has it across the 
top? 

(Jack looked confused: stood some time with 
out answering, and then said he did not know.) 

Mr, Asper, Did your father keep a cart on 
his farm in New-Jersey? 

Mr, Sanford, What do you expect to gain* 
Mr. Asper, by askins such questions? 

Mr, Asper, Nothing, but to see whether a 
bright boy, can have a tiling before his eyes all 
his life, and not know any thing about it, be* 
cause he has not found it in a book. ^ I have lone 
been of opinion that one of the most important of 
all arts, is the art of thinking. 

Captain MitcheU. Ttj him on some other tack^ 
Mr. Asper. 

Mr, Asper, How much wheat does a farmer 
sow on an acre of land? 

Jack, I don't know, sir. 

Mr, Asper, Which eats the most hay, an ox, 
or a horse ; and which will do tlie most work on 
a farm in a vear? 

Jack, I never beared any body say. They 
are both stout and useful animals; but I do not 
know which is best to keep. 
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^^' .tffifper. A boy who is worlh much ought 
CO find out some thing for himself, and not al- 
ways depend on others to tell him. Do you think 
that ly&ter in an open kettle can be made any 
hotter than it is, as soon as it begins to boil? 

Jack. No, sir, I do not believe it can. Water 
begins to boil at 212 de^ees of the thermometer, 
and tills is ciiUed boiling heat. If the fire is 
made larger, the water will boil away faster; 
bat remains just so hot till it flies away m steam 
and turns to air. 

Mr. Asper. y^rj well$ and can you knake 
ice and snow any warmer than they are, when, 
they begin to melt? 

Jack. I believe not. My father told me that 
32® is the freezing point, and that water cannot 
be made any colder than that without freezing, 
nor ice any warmer until it melts, and tlien it u 
not ice. 

Mr. 'Asper. Suppose your fkther had made a| 
mistake, and told you otherwise; would mat 
alter the fact? . 

Jack. No, sir, it would not: but I believe 
what my father told me; for he was always very 
careful not to say any tiling, unless it was true. 

436. As Jack was going home from the store, 
he told his uncle, that ne tfiought Mr. Asper was 
very foolish to ask him such sifly questions about 
the gridiron and the cart. " 0, no, my child,'' 
said Mr. Lawrence: ^ he has given thee a good 
lesson, though he meant thee no good will. 

437. " He thought thou wast uke some otiiers 
in tiie world, who profess to be very wise about 
tldngs long passed, and far ofi^ but are ignorant 
of the objects which are daily passing befure thoxr 
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faces. This is what some {>eople mean, ^|i 
they saj, a boy should have his eyes and ean 
about him." 

^ If that is Mr. Asper's meaning," said Jack, 
^ I shall try to be ready for him me next lime 
we meet" 

438. The day before the ship sailed, the young 
seaman was engaged in packing up his things in 
a little chest, ana getting ready m his voyage. 
There was not muck thought of in the house that 
day, except bis departure. 

439. His mother wanted to help him ail she 
could. She baked some gingerbread and crackers 
for him, and tied them up in a little bag. He 

Sacked up his books too. Several of these had 
een given to him, by different people, for his 
good conduct. 

440. His mother had no money to let him 
jiave^ but she gave him a piece of paper which 
she had written upon, and told him where to go. 
He came back in a short time, with a new Bible 
to carry to sea. 

441. She could not spare her own large Bible, 
that was given to her just after she was married. 
On some neat, white leaves, between the Old 
and New Testaments, this Bible of hers contain- 
ed the names of all the family, and the days they 
were bom, set down by their father, in an elegant 
handwriting. . 

442. Mrs. Halyard told her children that she 
valued this Bible beyond all pirice^ and she bless- 
ed God that it was ner lot to live where no law 
could take it from her. She hugged it to her 
bosom, and then put it away. 
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# 443. The next mornine, at ten o'clock, the 
ship was to sail. Jack took an affectionate leave * 
of Charles, and Marj, and Betsey, at the house. 
The little girls hung around their dear brother's 
neck, as though thej would never let him go. 

444. His motlier went with him to the Battery, 
where the boat was waiting, to row the passengers 
to the vessel. Mr. Sanfbrd was there. He 
SAook hands with Jack^ said he was glad to see 
him, and wished him a good voyage. 

445. Mrs. Halyard was greaUy affected at 
parting witii so good a son. He felt as badly at 
leaving his mother. £xcept when he went to 
Major Wilson's, he had never been away from 
her, more than one night at a time, in his life. 
He pressed her hand with both of his; but his 
throat felt as if it swelled, ^nd he could .not 
speak. 

446. She gave him much good advice, and 
(old him never to for^t the example of his ho- 
nored father. She said he must send letters to 

^cr, and the children, as often as he couldi foi 
she should feel very anxious, If she did not hea| 
from him. 

447. She told him, if he should meet with 
trouble, to bear it with resolution, and not be 
discouraged at every trifling difficulty. Human 
life, she said, was full of accidents, and the best 
way for a youn^ lad to suard against hard fortune) 
was to face it m a manly way. 

448. She charged the captain to watch over 
(dm, and sive him his best advice. As he was a 
studious, honest boy, she thought he would do 
well; but she coula not help feeling a mother's 
fears, that, it misht be, he' would never return. 

449. She prayea to that God who sent his an- 
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gel to guard Daniel in the lions' den, thai |^ 
would save her son from^the dangers of the seas; 

fr^t him healtli and prosperous gales^ and bring 
im back in safety. 

450. She embraced, and kissed hira, with 
great affection, wetting his cheek with her tears; 
and, when he was obliged to jump into the boat, 
she stood on the shore, and watched him, tiU 
she saw him on board the ship. 

451. The crowd of people at the Battery were 
passing in difterent directions, little thinking of 
the keen feelings which thrilled through the mo- 
ther's bosom, at parting from her son. 

452. Strangers from different r^ons weire 
g^sung on the scene, as delightful, grand, and 
new. The merchant was watching to see his 
■hip arrive, loaded with goods, from t)ie far di»* 
taut part^ of the world. Other persons, deeply 
engaged in their business, were hurrying to pro-^ 
vide for their families, to gain some expected 
good, or wevent the eviU which they feared. 

453. Mrs. Halyard stood, with her hands 
gasped, watching the vessel which contained her 
treasure. The thought came' into her mind, hoW 
many, on this spot, havebid thelastsad farewell to 
their dearest fnends ! How many, in glidine from 
here, have felt the full heart throb, and fondly 
looked back to the pleasant shores, which they 
were never again to behold ! 

454. Her countenance was sometimes tamed 
upward; for the mother's affection, warm, ihou^ 
silent, rose with her thanks to Heaven, where all 
her strongest hopes reposed. 

455. In a few moments after Jack and the rest 
were on the deck of the Fair Trader, the sailtrt 
sprang up among the ropes, and sung out all at 
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•once, " Hce 01 hec 01 heave 0!" They hove 
yp liieir anchor, and spread the sails; glided 
down the baj with a fine breeze; passed the west 
end of Long-Island; and tumea east into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The sensible and good Mrs. Halyard widked 
back, slow and thoughtful, to her house. 



Sr«w notions of Mary and Betsey abont dly cnstomi, and 
their mother's sensible ideas respecting; the oondact of 
little gifls — improper opinions of Delia Payon — ^her ig;« 
norance and 8elfishiiess--4ier scandalous letter to Mary 
Halyard — ^the mis£)rtiines and death of this miserable 
giri. 

456. The first day that Jack's sisters went to 
school in the city, Betsey read and spelled so 
well, that all the scholars were surprised to hear 
her. One reason was, that her mother had taken 
uncommon pains with her at home; and nobody 
else, "not even Mr. Clement, could teach Mrs. 
Halyard's little children, so well as she could 
herself. 

45r. (Md Deacon Belmot, of Briar-Hill, used 
to say, that she put good morals into their apple- \/^ 
dumplings, ^nd mingled instruction, with their 
' bread and milk. 

458. Mary was an excellent scholar, for a 
small girl like her. She could do any kind of 
plain sowing, very prettily, and she was anxious 

K % 
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tjo impr^re. Many things in the school were eo- 
tirelj new to the girls. They ^uppofited^ tfaitt 
whatever the city scholars wore, or said, or did, 
was in the fashion, and they thought it all yery 
fine indeed. 

459. As soon as school was dismissed, Mary 
came miming hmne, almost out of breath, and 
the following discourse took place. 

Mary. Look here, mother, I brought this bas« 
ket home to show you. Lucy Hsdl made it. 
They call it filligree-work. Did you ever see 
such a beautiful thing? 0, I wisii you could 
see the card-racks and screens, the young la- 
dies have made at school. I am sure you would' 
say they are most elegant. ^ May I learn to make 
such too, ma? 

Mrs. Halyard. Where is Betsey? You are so 
crazy about your filligree-work, that you forgot 
your sister. Ah, here she comes, with her work- 
bag oij her arm. Why, my child, how you haye 
been running. Wipe your little red uice with 
your handkerchief. 

Betsey. Will you buy me such a pretty dress, 
ma, lis Delia Pavon wears? You can't think how 
beautiful it looks. 

Mrs. Halyard. I suppose, my dear, Delia can 
afford to have gay dresses: but I have no money 
to spare, and I hope my daughtei*s will know 
enough to be good girls, and command re^ct 
without fine clothes. 

Betsey. Well, dear ma, we mean to be good 
Birls: but you will buy me a handsome scarlet 
frock, if I get my lessons well; won't you, ma? 
Jack savs he will buy me presents when he gtti 
ftome money* 
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MfM. Hatyard. Your hroHier is very kind, ind 
WOttld do much for his sisters, if he could; but 
he has no money; and if he had, he would want 
it more for other things. 

Betsey. Maj I ask uncle Jacob, ma? you know 
bow much money he gave to you and bn^ers. 

Mti* Halyard, Why, my child, what a little 
beggar you are. Your uncle ha9 too much good 
•ense'to indulge/ you in buyine what you do not 
want Did he not tell you me other day, tiiat 
cnildren are very silly, to depend on finery, or 
any tiling but good conduct to recommend memf 

Betsey. 0, I did not think of that. 

Mrs, Halyard. You must learn to keep the 
things you have, in good order. I will give you 
the little blue paper ppvered tirunk, to put your 
clothes in, and see how neatly you can take care 
of them. 

Mary. I am not anxious, ma, about new clothes^ 
if you will let me learn card work and shell work 
at schoob only I am afraid I shall appear odd, 
and the city girls will laush at me, if I do not do 
something to be in th^ fashion. 

Mrs. Halyard. You must not expect to conform 
to all the city customs. If you are intelligent, 
and support fair characters, you will always be 
in the fasliion amone sensible peopl^. I have no 
objection to this fiUigree and shell work part of 
education, when attended to und^ proper cir- 
cumstances: but if I owned the diamond mines 
c{ Golconda, my daughters should learn first 
what is solid and useful. You should know how 
to make good bread, and keep the reckoning of 
what the things cost that we naye to buy for the 
family. I am not surprised that your sister 
should be eager for new things; because the if 
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only a little child; but I thought jou had a mind 
above urging what is not auitable to your condi- 
tion. 

Betsey. I am sorry, ma, I have done wrong. 

Mrs. iSaiyard. You are a very good girl, now| 
and I always love you better wHen you own your 
faults. Your brother is going to England, dOOO 
miles off, and when he s;ets so far from, home, he 
would almost cry for joy, at receiving a well 
written letter from his sisters. 

Mary. 0, ma, 1 should be delighted to write to 
him. 1 will try to learn, as fast as possible* I 
am asliamed of myself now, for being so childish 
about this little basket. 

Mrs. Halyard. Besides being diligent in 
school, you can help me much at home. You 
have no fine /groves to play in here, as you had 
in New-Jersey; aiid if you had no other reason 
for work, you would want it for exercise. It is 
highly important you should know how to con- 
duct the affairs oi the house, with skill and dis- 
cretion. If you do not, you will never be fit to 
be the mistress of a family. You may lose your 
mother, as many excellent girls have done, and 
then you would be in a miserable situation, if you 
can do nothing to help yourself. * ^ 

Betsey. Must I heq) sweep the house and wash 
dishes, ma! Delia says it is not genteel for ladies 
to do any work but fancy work. 
^ Mrs. Halyard. I am afraid that Delia' is a 
vain, silly girl, and would be in a bad situation, 
if she had not some body to take care oiT her. If 
you take your lessons from her, you will be badly 

^t«. Well. «a. I don't want her to teach 
me* I don't like all her notions. 
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Mn» HalyurtL M j daughters must depend ou 
dieir merit, and not on their fine show. You must 
never feel yourselves above useful business; nor 

* above an^ worthy, sensible girl, that has to work 
for her living. The proudest are often brouriit 
low, by the changes which take place in the 
world. It is a very silly and mistaken notion 
of some people, that it is sent^el to be lazy, and 

/ to depend on their friends, instead of trying to 
earn a support for themselves. < I wish to have 
yon good and happy, rather than fine; and more 
respected by your acquaintance than stared at 
by strangers. 

460. One momine about ten o'clock, a little 
dirty eirl came to Mrs. Halyard's door, and de^ 
liverea the following 

Letter from Deka Parnn^ direeted to Mtuy Htt^ford, 

my Deer girl i take wj pen in hand to Lett yon no How 

fmUeh i waunt your eumpenruf i expect toe g<^ toe A New 

Seoote next mundy when i went hum wenedynyte i iauld 

mar i diddent beUive i tliood cover annything toe Mime 

browns She is so Craufs And kepet as Mwat Soe tydeto got 

bookei She make ns all And stuped yon JVb wee never hao 

enny immuaement there ime g^oing to mister hibber in a weak 

or too thay say hu And Letts His Skollers Doo jest what 

they pleas butt i took pertiekler care not to tel mar of that i 

Have maid Her bleeve Heese A Extror der J^erry teeeher i 

Wish you Wood toegoe toe Same Scool ime Shure wee Shot 

Usoeily times it is so tyresum toe studdy And ArelhmeHe And 

Oo^riffy SpeUng is JSorrabble ime Sick of urn All 

Dew nuiayry Coaks your mar Lett you toe mister bibbere 

Seool With me And Weel git All the Skolers Away from 

Her that Can and that Will Lam her better that toe putt 

Ladys As big as me in the Speling book And Shet urn lip 

A jfbur After Skooie is Dun jest be eaus tKoff Dom Hap 

yento Aa «oei;y Word of thare Lesen i think this is priit$ 
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JE^ times ioe Oiart Won munth And & Sheet mU taken iff 
She SpoMCt Shed keeh me thare Aigin i eespeet go Aw A 
grai bawl Next tiuedjf J^yte with CtuMen maur Dikg torn 
9Ht And Ant you Doshyfribbel so No more At presant jam 
Loveing /rind And Scool 

-' * Matt 

Delia Pavon 
Weeoe jett Gott Hum A new Sett of Cheylfey kauphjf 
Cuppt verry buftfu^l in Deed Whigh nead people plaig 
thare Heldt toe Studdy And Lam So mutch Do ryte me A 
nanter butt Doant Lett your mar Sea this for J^nny thing, 

461. This letter, which h^d no date, was so 
badlj written, it wasimpossible for Mary to tell 
what it meant: so she carried it to her mother. 
Mrs. Halyard had much di£^ultj to understand 
it: for bad spelling always makes a letter " Aor- 
rc^ble^ indeed. With much difficulty, this 
wretched scrawl was read through, to tn^ last 
sentence; when it was found that tiie whole af- 
fair was a secret. 

462. Any girl, said Mrs. Halyard, who could 
write such a Tetter, must be very ignorant, and 
possessed of an excedingly bad disposition; but 
she has written it to you in confidence, and yoa 
haye no right to speak about it, to any other 
person. 

463. Delia was very disagreeable in her con» 
duct in school. She thought there was no scho* 
lar fit to be in company witli a sir! so fine and 
handsome as she considered hersdf. Sometimes 
she would fret and scold about being placed 
amon^ others youneer than^ she was; ana said 
she did not want to oe plagued with a parcel of 
little children 

464. She often insulted her comiMinions; for 
^ appeared io regard no ooe^s feelings except 
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ker own. Her father, she said, was a wholesale 
merchant, and sold his goods bj the bale, or the 
whole piece; and their fathers, she told them, 
were only retailers, and sold muslin, and gin£« 
ham, and velvet, aad calico, by the single yara» 

465. She had two ancles, own brothers to hei 
mother. One of them rode in his carriage, and 
made a great figure wherever he went. Delia 
would bra^ about him to every person she saw^ 
and call him uncle twenty times in an hour. The 
other was a plain farmer, and lived in the coun- 
try. He wore home-spun clothes, and rode in 
his Dutch wagon. 

466. Delia never spoke of him if she could 
help it, and when she did, she told many false- 
hoods. She said he was no connection of their 
family, and no way related to them, except that 
he raised tiieir Christmas turkeys on his farm. 
This conceited girl was very wrong in her ideas, 
for this plain uncle was much the most respect- 
able man of the two. 

467. In less than six mouths from this time, 
Delia's father lost all his property, and as he was 
a man of a weak mind, he took to hard drinking, 
and soon died. Her mother was in no situation 
to supply her numerous wants, or to give h» 
good advice. 

468. Indeed the jnother and daughter were 
both so vain, and ignorant, and selfish, and whim- 
sical, that they had no real love for each other. 
This ill-fate 1 girl went into disgraceful com- 
pany, ^and died most miserably, when she was 
not quite nineteen years old. 

^ 469. Mis. Pavon was in a distressed condi- 
tion, after her husband's death, as she had never 
learned to attend to any kind of business* She 
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Seemed dissatisfied with the whole wwld, and 
found fault with every thing about her. Being 
taken sick, she was carried to the Hospital* 
None of her acquaintance ever came there in a 
carriage to see her. In about a year she ended 
her daj^s, and was buried in the rotter's Field. 

470. There was now no reason for keefHng 
Delia^s letter private, as it would not injure anj 
one to have it known, and Mrs. Halyard did not 
object to having it printed, as a warnine to all 
idle, selfish, mischievous girls, who think more 
of fine show, than of their learning and good con« 
duct. 

471. To make the letter more useful, the 
printer was requested to put the mis-spelled 
words in Italic^ so that others might avoid spell- 
ing like the ignorant, vain, and unfortunatet 
Delia Pavon. 



A fir« breaks out in the city — Bome tmiiU children on the 
poiiit of bein| burned to death, are taken from the upper 
windows, and brought down the ladders, to their distress- 
ed parents-^war declared against Great Britain — ^Mrs. 
Halyaild tells the history of the American Rerolationto 
her two daughters. 

472. About a week after the sailing of tha 
Fair Trader, the family were greatly uarmed, 
one evening, at the terrible cry of fire* All the 
church*bells began to ring, and the fire-engines 
appeared to jar the wiiole island, as they rattled 
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\ij the houses, over the pavement. A throng of 
people were heared in the streets, crying firt / 
firtl fire! and Mrs. Halyard's children sup- 
posed their own dwelling would be instantly in 
names. 

473. They saw the blaze streaming into the 
air, shining \hrough the darkness of night, and 
thought there were a hundred houses burning at 
once. Their fright was terrible, till one of the 
neighbors told them there were only two or three 
houses on fire. The engines, he said, would 
soon stop the conflagration, and the cnsurance 
companies would pay the damage. 

474. In ,one of the houses, three children were 
asleep, in an upper room, and the firemen took 
them out of the third story window, and brought 
them in their" arms, down the ladders, into the 
street. Their parents, almost crazy, were wait- 
ing for them below. ** 

475. One little child hdd not waked up, when 
the fireman' placed it in its mother's arms; and 
while she was fondly squeezing the little sleeper 
to her bosom, she appeared to think nothing of 
the house which was ourning. 

476. For some time after this event, nothing 
irery particular happened in the family. Mary 
ana Betsey made rapid progress in their learn- 
ing, in school; and were so modest, sensible, 
and kind, that they became quite the favorites 
with their playmates, and gained the decided ap- 
probation of their teacher. They seemed deter- 
mined to get a good education; because their mo- 
ther had told mem it was one of the most valua- 
ble of all earthly possessions. 

477. These two children had also one most 
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estimable qualit;^ for such little girls. They had 
learned from their mother such a sense of nonor 
and propriety, that they were never alj and de- 
ceitful in their conduct, and never needed to be 
ivatched, by a person they were ufraid of, to 
keep them in good order. 

478. Mrs. Bro\vn had two or three girls in 
the school, who were contemptibly mean m this 
respect. She found it too much trouble to keep 
them out of mischief, and sent word request- 
ing their parents not to continue them any longei 
in tier school. 

479. The twenty-first day of June, the whole 
city of New- York was thrown into great confu- 
sion, by the unexpected news that the American 
Congress, then sitting at the city of Washington^ 
had, three days betore, declared war against 
Great Britain. Mrs. Halyard was fearful her 
son might be taken prisoner at sea, or put under 
guard in England, as soon as the news of war 
was received there. 

480. She went immediately to her uncle, to 
ask his opinion. Mr. Lawrence hardly knew 
what to think, for all the city were talking about 
the matter, and it appeared that hardly any two 
persons thought alike. 

481. The rair Trader, Mr. Lawrence said, 
would undoubtedly arrive in England before the 
news of war could oe received there j and if Jack 
behaved as they had reason to suppose, he would 
command respect, even from his enemiesi and no 
farther harm would attend him than his being 
prevented, for a while, from returning home. 

482. MaiT and Betsey could not conceive 
why men should be so wicked and fooli^ 
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•mB to have wars, and kill each other. <<We 
•had one war with the British before," said Miry: 
^ do tell us, ma, what it was about " " It would 
"be a long storj, mj daughter," said Mrs. Hal- 
yard, ** to tell you the whole of it. I will relate 
apart; and jou must read the rest in the History 
of the United States." 

483. ^ Before the people who came from Eng- 
land landed here, this whole country was all a 
wilderness. No bridges were made over any 
af the streams: no roads, nor any houses, except 
Indian wigwams. There was no plow, nor hoe, 
nor 8pinning*wheel, nor loom, nor saw-mill, nor 
grist-mill, in this whole region. 

484. << Thousands of deer and bears, wolves, 
iMiffaloes, mooses, foxes, beavers,' Rabbits, and 
other animals, were running wild in the woods: 
but with all the fur in the^ country, the Indians 
did not know how to make a sinele hat. 

485. " Th^y commonly settlednear a river, for 
the sake of fish; or by the sea-shore, where tiiev 
could catch lobsters, and oysters, and clams. Ail 
the hard work was done by their women. The 
men loved hunting, which they carried on with 
clubs, or bows and arrows. 

486. << Instead of living together like a 6and 
of brothers, through the whole country, they were 
divided into smaU tribes, engaged half the time 
in war, and murdering each other. They were 
as faithful to their friends as the best white people; 
but very cruel indeed to their enemies. As to - 
reading and writing, these Indians did not know 
one letter from an other; and so they were 
called savages. 

487* ^ Such was the condition of this country, 
vfaeo the first ship-load of Englishmen came to 
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Virgima, in 1607$ andihirteen years afterwmrd% 
AH other company to Plymouth in Massachuaetta. 
These people had to cut down trees, dig up 
stamps oy the roots, and in a little time began to 
build themselves houses, and then churches and 
school-houses. 

488. ^ It was agreed that the kingoC England 
should be the kine of thb country: but the people 
here were to worsnip God in their own way, and 

> to be free. Tliese conditions were written down 
on pieces of paper, with the king's name si^ed 
to mem, and given to those who settled in differ- 
ent ]4aces here, in North America. These pa- 
pers were called royal charters. The settle- 
ments made acconding to these charters^ were 
call^ British colonies or provinces. 

489. ^* For about 150 years the colonies con- 
tinued in tins way, working hard, and sufifeiing 
many evils. One English idng after an other 
passed away, and a new king was seated on the 
tiirone. In these American colonies, the people 
grew old and died; their children became men 
and women, and took their places, under the 
same royal charters. 

490. ^ King George the third received the 
. crown of Great Britain, at the death of his grands 

father. He had a set of men, called his mini- 
sters, or counsellors, to help hint contrive plans 
and govern his kingdom. They attempted to 
make the people of this country pay taxes to 
them. Many olh^ acts they did contrary to the 
rights of pur people. 

491. ^^ This conduct dissatisfied the Ameri- 
cans. They said, < If King George can compel 
iis, apunst our will, to use paper with his stamp 
«ipon it, and make us pay a tax for that sl^impi 
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and if he can make us pay him three pence, ster- 
ling money, for each pound of tea we use, and 
which he has no ridit to; by the same rule he 
might take our catue from us, or drive us from 
our farms.' 

49£. ^ Thej said < the British flovemment 
has no right to tax this country: we haye a right 
to be free: we will be free; and we will not pay 
this tax.' 

493. **When the kin^ and his counsellors 
were told what the Amencans had determined, 
they were sreatly offended. The men called the 
Lords, and others called the Commons, five or 
six hundred of them in all, met with die mini- 
sters, at the parliament-house, M London, and 
made a declaration, that they had a right to pass 
laws to compel the Americans to do whatever 
they said. 

494. << The news of this affair came across the 
Atlantic by the first ship to this country, and our 
people began to prepare for very serious difficul- 
ties. They chose their wisest men to meet and 
agree, in behalf of the people, on what was pro- 
per to be done. 

495. <^ These men wrote to the king, saying 
they thought that the persons about his palace, 
whom he listened to, did not know the particulars 
of our affairs, and were filling his ears with very 
wrong stories. At the same time they also wrote 
letters to the inhabitants of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and said they hoped the people there 
would not help the king's bad advisers to prac- 
tise their unjust and cruel schemes against the 
Americans. 

496. ^ But for fear of the worst, the colonists 

l2 
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prqiaredy as well as they coald, to take cafe of 
themselves. Thej collected powder and buU 
lets, ^ns and swords, fifes and drums, so that if 
the king's armies should attempt to kill them, or 
chain tl^m and n^ake them slaves, they could de* 
fend themselves. 

497^ ^ The king's officers and soldiers, intk 
their red coats, came over in great numbers, to 
force us to submit. The British army took pos« 
session of Boston, and sent a party of soldiers 
out about twenty miles, to take tKe powder and 
other thines which the Americans had collected 
at Concord. 

498. ^ By the way they met with a company 
of American militia, sd Lezington, paraded, on 
the green, by the meeting house* The British 
firea upon tnese^ and kuled eight men on thcf 
spot A number of others were badly wounded. 
This affair happened the 19th of April, in the 
year 1775. 

499. ^'The war was now begun, and both 
parties exerted themselves with great vigor* 
Many bloody actions took place. Our people 
again chose their ablest men to meet and devise 
the best plans in their power to promote the 
American cause. 

500. ^ This meeting of wise and ^ood men 
was called' the Congress. The first important 
thing they did was to appoint that most noble of 
men, Greorge Washington, to be general in chief 
of all the armies which could be raised to defend 
this country. 

501. ^* After many battles and great suffer* 
ings, brought upon these eolonies by the British 
troops, the Congress, at Philadelphia, determin« 
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id to make a bold stand, in behalf of our coon^ 
trymen, and to tell all the w<N:ld what they 
meant to do. 

5€£. ^ Thej chose five of their best scholars to 
draw up a writing, on a large sheet of P^P^I 
and, in that writing they said the king oi fing* 
land had done many wrongs towards the Ame* 
ricans: he had reigned over them like a iTrant, 
and not like a father; and they could no longer 
bear such treatment* 

503* <^They said tliat, from that time, each of 
the thirteen colonies should be a free state: they 
should all be united to defend their rights; they 
should form a nation by themselves, and have a 
eovemment of their own, and make their own 
laws, and the king of Great Britain should no 
ionser be tne king of this country. They ap- 
pealed to ail nations, and to the God of Heaven 
ami earth., for the justice of their cause. 

504. ** Fifty-six members of Congress siened 
their nanijBS to this paper, and pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, ana sacred honor, to make the 
preceding stand good. This writing was called 
the Declaration of Amencan Independence. It 
«iras dated the 4th day of July, in the year 
1776. 

305. ^ The war now raged in a terrible mau- 
ler, and vast numbers on both sides were 
'Slaughtered. The kins of Great Britain, hired, 
tn Germany, 17,000 soldiers, called Hessians, to 
come here and help his men to conquer this 
country. 

506. ** Our people, defended themselves with 
singular bravery; and, in the year 1778, Dr 
Franklin, a learned American plnlosopher and 
statesman, went to "Paris, and agreed with 
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Lewis XVI, king of Fnmce, to seikd a Frendf 
fleet and armj here, to assist in defending the 
United States. 

SOT. ^^ At the same time, a rerj noble and ex* 
traordinarj young man in France, hj tiie name 
of La Fayette, hearing of the suffenngs of the 
people here, hired a brig, and came at the risk 
of his life to save them from ruin. He was made 
a general in the American army, and passed 
through many dangers and hardships in our 
cause. He is now an old man, and remarkably 
beloved by all good people. 

508. ^ When the nghang had continued nearly 
eight years, and two large British armies had 
been killed or taken prisoners, by the Americans*, 
king George concluded to give up the contest, 
and let the United States be a nation by them* 
selves, as they had determined. This they call- 
ed the war ot the Revolution, because that by 
this war the government of the country was 
changed. 

509. "This new war," sai<l Mrs. Halyard, 
" that is just now declared, is about the British 
officers coming on board of American sh^s and 
taking sailors, who, they say, belong to their 
country:— and the Americans say tliat the Bri- 
tish have no right to take men from our ships at ^ 
all. 

.510. "Why, ma," said Mary, "how can these 
British officers know all the men, and what sort 
of people they are ? They might take brother 
JacK, pretending that he belong^ to tlie king i€ 
England, and carry him o£" 
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Letter from Jacbts his mothdr, dated o& board the ihip, at 
sea — en other letter tp Charles, giving^ an account of a . 
whale— New- York celebfalion of Independence — an 
other letter from Jack to his mother, dated at Liverpool 
— some account of England, particularly the manufacto- 
ries of cotton, and of earthen ware. 

511. In little more tkan five weeks after Capt, 
Mitchell sailed from. New-York, the pennj-post 
brought two letters to Mrs. Halyard's, one for 
her, and the other for Charles. The Fair 
Trader met with an American ship, retaming 
from the East Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Jack had his two letters ready written, to 
put on board. Both letters were opened and 
read with eagerness. The one to Mrs. Halyard 
was as follows : 

£12. Ship Fair Trader^ at Sem^lai. 42 dig, JV*. long. 33 
deg.^Omin, W.from Lmdon-^unc 141/^1812. 

My Honored Mother, ^ 

We have had boisterous and wet weather, 
and, I have been very sea-sick, since we left 
New-York; but it has been pleasant, yesterday 
and to day, and I am now much better. This 
sea-sickness is the most distressing feelins that I 
ever knew. . I could hardly hold up my head. 

513. For 'several days, I eat nothing except 
one or two of the crackers you gave me. I 
don't know but I should have starved, if it had 
not been for them; for I could not bear the si^ht 
of the ship bread. I do not mean to complamt 
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I only wanted to tell jou just how it is. Id 
a little time, I believe, I shall get hardenedt 
and begin to eat of the sailor's fare with a good 
relish. 

514. Nothing very remarkable has happened 
to us, so far on our passage. Two or three res* 
sels passed us at a great distance^ and jester 
daj, an English ship came near us. The Cap- 
tain hollowed to them, with his speaking trum- 
pet. Thc^ said the^r were out twenty-one days^ 
irom the city of Bristol, bound to Kingston in 
Jamaica. 

515. They were freighted with nails, window 
glass, hollow ware, dry goods, and crockeryi 
and expected to carry back a cargo of rum, 
susar, molasses, and pmiento; with a few boxes 
of limes, and lemons. 

516. One thing I could not help noticing. As 
a ship approached us, at a great mstance, it ap- 
peared like a speck on the surface of the water. 
We saw at first only the top of the sails; because 
the sea, like a bow, rose up between them and 
as: but as we c,ame nearer, we could see lower 
and lower down the mast, till the whole body of 
the ship hove in sight 

517. This shows plainly that the world is 
round. It was as if one littie fly was creeping 
towards an other on an orange. They would 
first peep over the rounding pEirt, and just seo 
each other's backs; and so, oy degrees, down to 
the feet. We should like to have Ishmael Bar- 
dus with us, to^kear what he would say. 

518. It is now fifteen days that I have bees 
out of sight of land. It appears as if the sun rose 
out of me sea in the morning, and sunk into it 
again at night I should be very glad to get a 
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mfxtct hills and trees oiKe more, and sleep in 
abouse tiiat will stand still in its place, instead 
of roUingalioat, and making my head so dizzy. 

519. xhough I have been but a short time 
from honm» I want verj much to see jou all 
When I get to Liverpool, I shall write agaitf. 

Please to give my best respects to uncle Ja« 
coby and all our good friends. 

Your dutiful son, 

Jack Halta&o. 

On board iketkip Fair Trader; 
June 15M, 181^ 

My dear Brother, 

I wrote a letter yesterday for our kind mother. 
I thought we should meet some^ vessel that would 
carry it to the United States, and that she would 
wish to hear how I make out in this new busi- 
ness, plowing the water with a ship. It has been 
a pretty hard time with me; but I nope the worst 
is over. When I get home I will tell you more 
about it. 

521. You may be sure I shall not make wry 
faces for tiifles; but, if I am any judge in the 
case, I have taken a pretty thorough seasoning ' 
with sea-sickness. I believe you don't know 
much about what that means. You will know 
very well, my good fellow, if you ever try it, 
though Captain Mitchell says, it does. not often 
quite kill tolks. 

523. Just after I finished the letter to my pre- 
cious mother, we saw a very Isage whale, lying 
on the smooth sea. As our shi^ame near nim, 
he b^n to spout and flounce, ralsinj^ajpreat 
foam in the water, and soon dove out ofught. 

Bi^ I remember reading of whaleSy in many 
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books; but I did not think tbey were of sudi 
monstrous size. This one was as long as a 
North River sloop, or as Mr. Van Buskirk'k 
great bam in NewJersey. These huge crea- 
mres were called, in old times, Iieviathans. 
There has lately been a high dispute whether tiiey 
are $sh or not; because they differ so much firom •] 
the rest of the water tribes. 

5S4. One of our passengers, a very learned 
man, who has been acquainted with many whales, 
says, they have warm blood, like land animals. 
Proper fish have cold blood. Whales have 
lungs, and breathe the air, like an ox or a horse; 
and can stay only a short time under water. 

525. 1 used to think they remained deep in the 
sea; but they live on the top of it, and wouU ^^ 
drown if they could not come up to breathei 5 
The female whales nurture their young, as much 
as sheep do their lambs : but this is not the way 
' with shad and troute. Their young ones modi 
take care of themselves, as well as they can, or 
be eat up by the large fish. 

526. Our learned pssenger is an eminent Na- 
tural Philosopher, lie says all creatures are di*3 

* vided into diflferent classes, according to tiieirP 
leading qualities. The class of dogs is called 1 
the canine fatnily; because die Latin word canUi 
means dog. 

527. Wolves are nothing but wild dogs, an^j 
every wild dog becomes, in fact, a wolf. They 
have the same kind of teeth and paws. Poxesj 
belong to that^ind of quadrupeds, and bark 1 
the others. 

528. Lions and tigers and panthers, are q 
large cats ; and rats and mice are small 01 
Thej havesmeHerB, and whbkers, and soft fi 
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and long sharp clawg, like each oifaer, and fhcrf 
all belong to the cat family: but more abont thia 
an otiier time. 

52S» Present my best love to those two little 
frolicsome j^rls at home* Give each of them 
fortjr-five kisses for me^ on each cheek, and see 
how many that vrill make. 

Your affectionate brother. 

Jack Haltarb. 

Master Charles Halyard, 
N«w.Tor]c 

5SQ. The family were very glad indeed to 
hear from Jack, and find that he had not met with 
any serious accident: but they were sorry to 
have him suffer so much, Mrs. Halyard told 
her children, that they might be sure he had not 
fnade the matter any worse than it was: for he 
was always remarkable for meeting difficulir 
like a hero. When her was quite small, she said, 
if he hurt himself, he never cried nor fretted so 
much about it, as other children commonly do. 

531. Great fears were entertained respecting 
the war; but as Captain Mitth^ll was a most 
worthy man, and had good ifriends in England, 
they hoped he would be able to take care of him- 
self and of Jack too. 

5S2. Charles s^id that if he was. old enough, 
he should like to enlist to go and fight. ■ His mo- 
ther answered with a smile, " I am afraid, my 
son, if you should undertake thftt, you would be 
like some other fij;hting chapters, and would 
not be so resolute m the fiekrtf battle, as you 
appear to be here in the parlor.'* 

« 

5Sd. The very next momijig after Jack's lel» 
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ter was received, just as the sun was risiiik, the 
children heared a rapid ringing of all the cnurcb 
bells, and a loud rumbling noise, which the/ 
felt prettj sure was either thunder, or the report 
of cannon. 

534. They sprang up in great haste, and 
thought the city was certainly on fire this time, 
in eood earnest. They ran to their mother, who 
told them that, in a large city, they would some- ^ 
times hear a ringing about one afimr, and some- ^ 
times an otlier. The same kind of .preceding 
does not always mean the same tiling. 

535. When people get in the way of making 
a great noise, they do not always know, them- 
senres, what it is tor; but the firing and ringing 
that is going on tliis morninv is rejoicing for a 
most important event, in the nistory of our coun- 
try, and one that I told you of me other day. 
"Q, yes, ma, '* said Mary; "I know now: the 
fourth of July.'' 

536. In a few weeks Mr. Sanford got inform- 
ation that his ship, the Fair Trader, had arrived 
in Liverpool, and would stay there for a while, 
till it could be known what was likely to be 
done. 

53r. The Liverpool merchants believed the 
war w6uld soon be stopped; as the government 
of England had sent to the President of tlie Unit- 
ed States^ to explain some affairs which had just 
bef6re taken place in Europe. They thought 
this would lead U^ peace, without much blood- 
shed* 

5d& Mrs. Halyard recdved three boarders 
into ber house, a gentieman and his wife, and a 
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^oungmah who was studying physic and attend- 
ing tne lectures at the medical college. She also 
took in some sowing work, in which Mary assist- 
ed her, and which they were well paid for in 
money. Betsey also began to help her mother a 
little when she was not in school; and the iamily 
lived very comfortably. 

5S9. An other letter was received from Jack, 
of which the following is a copy : 

Liverpool, July SUi^ 1813. 
My honored Mother, 
I should be slad to write something thift you 
would be pleased todieari but the news of war 
has thrown our affairs into g^at confusion. Captain 
Mitchell is trying to make airangements with his 
friends to complete the objects of , his voyage, 
and get back to New-York, if possible. 

540. We have sold the cotton, potash, and 
other things, which we brou^t with us, for a 
higher price than we should ifthere had been no 
war: because the buyers here are afraid that no 
more will be brought very soon from America. 

541. The merchants of this place are very 
much opposed to the war; for it greatly injures 
their traoe. I have been treated very well by 
Captain Mitchell's acquaintance, who knew that 
I came with him; but I have felt uneasy and a 
little home-sick, though I don't like to own it: 
this is chiefly, I believe, because I have very lit- 
tle to do. 

542. Some of the low class tf people here ap- 
pear to have a very bad opinion of the United 
states, and of almost every body who lives there. 
[ fell in with a company of ignorant, low brod 
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bojSy as I was walking a little trat of town, tse 
daj, and thej abased me in a most scandaloua 
manner* 

543. Thejsaid the Americans were all a pack 
of cowards and villains together, and I was a lit- 
tle Yankee run-awaj,and ought tobe kicked by 
the vilest of •the people whereyer I went. They 
began to prepare their feet to put their opinions 
in practice, and I should have had a senous dif* 
ficultji if it had not been for a most noble little 
fdlow, who came up just at die time. 

544. He told these boys they were a disgrace 
to ttie city where they lived, and oi^t to be 
ashamed of themselves to conduct in such a man- 
ner, towards a stranger, who had neter done 
them the least hurt, and who, as to any thing 
they knew, was as honorable a boy as any one ia 
Liverpool. These malicious fellows were going 
at first to pitch battle with my generous young 
friend and me too: but they found their qinmrel- 
ling would be bad business, and sheered off. 

545. My young advocate appeared to know 
more than all the rest of these boys nut ti^ther. 
I shall always remember this nobie lad. His 
name is George Williams. I have become well 
acquainted with him, and find he bears a most 
excellent character. If he shoiild ever be in 
trouble or want, I would go through fire and 
water to serve him. 

546. I have been to visit many of the factories 
in this part of England. Among the rest I went 
to the extensive cotton mills at Manchester j and 
the country around it. It is astonishing to see 
what numbers of people are employed in this 
business. Some little children, not much larger 
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flian Betsej9 were engaged in tending {he ma- 
chines, drawing out and twisting the thousands 
of threads for*3ie weavers. 

547. The J have many mill-streams in this 
quarter; but not enotigh to turn such a number 
of wheels by water; so they are obliged to use 
coal, and steam-engines: and they have so much 
pit-coal in the ground here, that they could not 
use it upin a thousand years. 

548. The manufactories of crockery, just out 
of Liverpool, are very curious. Before I sot to 
them, I was surprised to see the cloud of olack 
smoke rising from t}ie numerous furnaces or 
kilns, where they were baking the ware. 

549. After mixing and working the clay, to 
make it smooth and tough, they put a lump of it 
on the turning-lathe, and shape it with their 
1 lands, as it wnirls round, till it comes to the 
form of a mug, or pitcher, or whatever they 
want to make; then tliey stick a handle on one 
side, and set it away to dry. 

550. It is pleasing to see them paint these ar- 
ticles. They lay, upon a cup or saucer, a very 
thin cover, cut full of holes, just in tlie shape of 
the picture they wish for. The paint-brush is 
then applied to this cover, and the coloring strikes 
througn, so as to leave the image complete. 

551. A boy was at work at tliis business, 
daubed with paint of half a dozen colors, from 
head to foot. I took the pattern that he was 
working with, and laid it over a dining plate. 
Then, with a brush and some blue paint, I made 
a picture of some |)agan temples, of ^ancient 
Rome, with their Corinthian pillars and arches. 

55^ With an other pattern and brush, T made, 
on one sid« of a quai^ pttcher^^iiperb young 
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dandy, dressed in the tip of the fAshion, rifing 
towards a gambling-house: and qn the odieraide 
was a picture of w& same poor fellow, sculkiiig 
awaj from the house, on foot, without hat or 
shoes. 

553. The people here talk and appear rerf 
much as they do in the United States: but it is 
curious to see what a difi'erence the government 
makes in countries. Here they have pictures 
of crowns, on tavern signs, and almost everj 
where elsej all the people are talking about <*JKr 
Maje^ty;^^ and, whatever they wish to praise, 
they call roycU. 

554. I was going to seal this letter, and hate 
just been tola that Captftm Mitchell is to set 
sail in a fortnightjor New-York, and will have 
a writing from the officers of government, to pre- 
vent our ship from being taken at sea: so I ck- 
pect, like the man we read of in the anecdotes, 
to bring my next letter mvself. 

My best love to Charles^ and the girls, and all 
good friends. 

Your dutiful son. 

Jack HALTAaD 
Hfo. C. Htlyird. 
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Chirlet'f nhemes to makA a fortiiiie*--lie sells bis Jacket and 
books, and buys a ticket— -he dreams of being; loaded 
down with bags of gold-^becoming; almost crazy witli the 
prospect of his riches, he reoeires partial relief by draw- 
ings a blankr^not being entirely rational, he buys an 
other ticket, and gets it warranted at an ensurance of- 
fice — Jack's return from Liverpool, and mortification at 
his brother's misconduct — Charles draws an other blank, 
which completes his cure. 

555. Charles read, one evening, in the news* 
paper, of a man in the state of Kentucky, who, 
vrith a single ticket, from a Truly F(frtunate 
Lottery Office, had drawn a prize of '20,000 
pounds, and that others might do the 'same, by 
paying barely twelve dollars for a ticket. 

556. This was a capital chance to make s. for- 
tune: but the tickets would be two dollars dearer, 
if he did not buy one* that very week. He pro- 
cured a printed scheme of the Lotterv* which 
was said to be the best that had ever l>een de- 
vised. 

557. After looking over the plan, with great 
attention, he concluded there was only one dif- 
ficulty, and that was to get the twelve dollars. 
He had laid up an English guinea, which he had 
obtained for his work. He sold his best jacket 
for ten shillings, and some books for two dol- 
lars, and tiie rest of the money he boiTowed, 
among his acquaintance. 

558. The lottery was to be drawn in six weeks, 
and he intended to pay all these debts, and re« 
gulate matters to his liKing, as soon as he got his 
money from tlie lottery managsp. 
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559* Frequently he thougfiit in his sleep, that 
he had drawn a nch prize: and three times he 
dreamed precisely what he did with his money. 
Sometimes he fancied himself staggerine home, 
with a back-load of half-eagles, in a learner bag 
on his shoulder; and once he waked up, frighten- 
ed, and thought a robber had broke into the 
house, and stole his ticket. 

'560. He told his dreams to his friends, and 
one of his uncle Jacob's sons contrived to get 
twelve dollars, unknown to his father, and soon 
had as fair prospects, and as pleasant dreams, as 
his cousin. 

561. Mrs. Halyard's hired girl, Dorinda, 
raised all the funds she could command, and 
bought a quarter of one: because she beared that 
Yiney Bloom, a servant-fi;irl in a boarding-house, 
had drawn five hundred dollars, and laid out 
half of it for beads, andf rings, and fine clothes, 
in one day. Dorinda said^ a quarter of twentj 
thousand dollars was five thousand, and that was 
as much as she wanted. • 

562. One of their near neighbors, a swaggering 
young merchant, who was deeply in debt, pur- 
chased seventeen numbers, intending to nave 
prize-money enough to pay his notes at the bank 
A negro boy who had got some change for brush* 
ing boots, went with six-cent pieces enough to buj 
the eighth part of a ticket: for tiie managers had 
divided them down in this manner, to oblige poor 
people who could not buy more. 

563. This eighth part was expected to draw 
twenty-five hundred dollars for Suwarrow, the 
boot-blacky and Suwarrow thought he should be 
a dashing young buck. He intended to smoke 
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the best Spanish segars, and walk up and down 
Broadw^ in high style. 

564. When Charles brought home his ticket, 
he wrote down the description of it, in his tablet, 
and after reading, twenty times over, that this 
precious scrap of paper would entitle the holder 
to such sum of money as might be drawn against 
its number, he put at away, in a snug corner of 
his mother's bureau drawer. % 

565. Every day he went te read it over, and 
see that it was safe in its place. He was now 
full of calculations about being a man of fortune, 
«nd could not keep his mind to any thing else. 

566. Mrs. Halyard thought it a bad way of 
laying out money; but she said, since it was done, 
m^ hoped they would draw something. It was 
mn instance or weakness, very uncommon for this 
•uperior woman, to tiiink her son might raise 
himself to consequence by the chances of a lot- 
tery wheel. 

56r. The six weeks.at last passed away. The 
fortune-makers found they haa lost their money, 
and all the dreams had come to nothing. They all 
drew blanks!! ! The hi^h prize, it was said, was 
drawn by a very deserving man in New Orleans; 
but the boy who canied the account from the 
Lottery Office to the printer, did not know what 
Che worthy gentleman's name was. 

568. Charles had now become so set on get 
ting ids little red chest full of money, that he 
determined to make a fortune, some way or 
other, at a single jump. 

569. A young lad told him of a place, where 
tiiey ensured a ticket to draw a prize, and said, 
by going there and giving ten dollars, besides 
tfie price of his ticket, be- would be pretty cer- 
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ton at getting at least four hundred dollars. 
This appeared much better than drawing a blanL 
Charles again exerted hiihself to the utmost, and 
^ve these men the ten dollars to ensure his neir 
ticket. 

570. When Jack' came home fi*om sea, and 
found what was going on, he besan to fear that 
his brother was undone. He tcud Charles the 
whole affair was just what people of common 
sense call a {bol-trap, to catch silly boys. 

5ri. " The man is rich,*' said Jack^ " who 
does his duty to tliose around him, so as tp 
maintain a good character, and support himself 
by his own fair earnings. All your schemes to 
get money without spber industry, will only make 
you contemptible, and end in disappointment" 
Charles said he was of a diiferent opinion, and 
did not want such a little fellow to preach to 
him. 

572. ** You will sing a different tune,'* said 
he, ** when you see me fetch home the bags of 
chink, and the bundles of bank notes for my 
prize. I intend, if I live, to make some figure, 
like Major Sturgeon, and young Mr. Splash. 
Now tlie people don't know who 1 am, nor tajLS 
notice of me. 

573. ^' If I get rich, and show ou); in a proper 
way, tliey will make bows to me, and want to 
stop andi shake hands as I walk along the 
streets.'' " Yes," said Jack, ^« but if you live 
long enough, you will find tliat bows made to 
rich men, are not always bows of true respect." 

574. At last the trying time came, and it was 
A>und that, by some totally unexpected turning of 
the M'heel, Charles had unluckily drawn an oSier 
hlunk, and lont hi^ endurance luoney into tlte 
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bftrgainr but the lottery dealers said Ibis was a 
mere trifle, and he had no reason to complain, 
seeing he had come so very near getting four 
hundred dollars for certain; with a prettj good 
prospect of twenty thousand. 

575. Wlien their uncle Jacob found in what a 
silly manner Charles, and his own son, had 
spent their money, he wks highly oifended. He 
told the boys, useful business, well followed, is 
the only solid wealth for individuals or nations. 
^In all places," said he, ^the best men are 
those who have raised themselves by their own 
merit. 

576* ^ The silver and gold mines of America 
made Spain poor, because they made the people 
proud and lazy. But lotteries are the disgrace 
of a free country; a broad scheme of gambling, 
fraud, and falsehood, under an other name; the 
poisoned bait to lure children and fools to de- 
struction; and every good citizen is bound to 
use his influence against thenu?' 
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Jijcik^t aeqaaintanoe tvith James AUeii-*4ie attemli to i 
very wefiil itadies at his leisure time— «b M. neighbor 
from New-Jersey brings a letter from Mrs. Smithy whi^ 
is a cause of great joy to the family — an other letter trom 
New- Jersey, giving an account of the shocking death of 
Mr. Harpagon — ^r^ections of Mrs. Halyard and the &- 
mily on thu horrid event— news of peace— Jack makes 
an othw voyage with CapU Mitchell to Liveqiool* 

577. Jack's return was a source of great plea- 
sure to the family. Indeed^ he was much want- 
ed; for Charles had got into such a foolish, un- 
steady waj, about tickets and other thingSytfaat 
he began to be worth but very little. 

578. He visited taverns, to hear what people 
said about speculations, or getting into omce, or 
contHving some way to live without work; for- 
getting tliat the tr^e way to live easy, is to at- 
tend well to business, and keep before hand widi 
the times. 

579. The nei|;hbors be^n to say, Charles 
would most certainly makem poor creature, aft^ 
all that had been done for him. Jack exerted 
himself to the utmost, to rouse his brother from 
this stupid situation. He ui^d and entreated 
him not to disgrace the family oy falling into idle 
and vicious habits ; till Charles at last concluded 
it was best to give up his silly schemes, ajad go 
to work, as t)ic only true way to become respect- 

'Bhle and happy. 

580. Jack engaged with Mr. Sanford in his 
ctore, to help lum in posting accounts and in 
other mercantile concerns; but his mother chose 
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ti haT« lum board with her. At his letture timc^ / 
he studied history, the French lunguase^ and [ 
tome other things, which he thought would be of 
important use. 

5Bt, As he could not go to a regular school, 
he was assisted in Latin by James Allen, an ex« 
cellent young lad, with whom he ^became inti« 
mately acquainted, i Jack, at the same time, 
helped James in his English, and geography, and 
arithmetic, which he knew but little about be* 
fore; beca^se some wrong advisers had told him, 
that if he studiecl Latin well, it was very littk^ 
matter whether he learned much else. 

582. An old neighbor, fron^ New-Jersey, called 
one evening to see the family, and brou^t the 
following letter from Mrs. Smith. 

683. Ftosendale, {Keuj-Jtrtey^ Aug* 4t^, 1812. . 

• " My doar friend, 

***Thougli we are at last placed at a distance 
from: each other, no space can wean mv Heart 
from my early and long tried friend. §ince I. 
have been deprived of your company, I retrace 
in .mem(»ry, the varied scenes we have passed 
through together. 

584. ^ A train of strange emotions rise in my 
mind, as I reflect on the pleasant events of our 
childaood: the little girl prattle we held, for 
whole days, over v^axen dolls and pieces of 
calico, shells and broill^, crockery, in your cup» 
bpard, in the garret, aiA mine in the corner of 
the door-yard., 

585. ^^ Perhaps you will say these arc childish 
afTairs. So they are : but the heart delights to 
mmember them; because in these artle^ pap 
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times, that friendship was begun, which has beea 
the solace of my whole life. 

586. 1 reflect on our innocent strife to keep at 
the head of the class; and, as I think of all joar 
goodness, I feel ashamed of the foolish quarrel 
we had about me gilt covered book, which we 
tore in pieces, and scattered on the floor, be- 
cause we could not a^ee who shonld have it. 

587'. These reflections have their use. 1 mo- 
ralize upon them, and think the time may come 
when many of the little vexations which now dis- 
pose us to ill temper, shall seem as childish as 
our silly contention about the picture book. 

588. We see, more and more, as we eo on in 
the path of life, how much our happiness depends 
on subduing our evil passions, and cherishing the 
feelings of good will to those around us. There 
is no pleasure in the world like the pleasure of 
doing good. 

589. You and I have both a difficult task, 
rightly to educate the children who djepend, ip a 
great degree, on our guiding skill, for their fa- 
ture welfare. They seem to think sometimes, 
that we are needlessly severe, in keeping them 
from idle or vicious habits; as though we wished 
to deprive them of proper enjoyments. 

590. It is, with inem as it was with us, when 
we used to take our rambles in the West-hill 
n^eadow, to pick strawberries; when the fields, 
decked with flowers, were smiling on every side, 
and we hardly thought, more than the birds wMch 
were chirping around us, that there were thorns 
or thistles^ bli^t or mildew, wickedness or mi- 
aery, in the world. ^ 

591. There is no particular news in our circle 
of acquaintance here. It is a time of gentad 
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liealdi.. We are favored with abundant crops, 
te fill the bams, and reward the toil of the 
farmers. I wish very much to see you, and 
should like to visit New-York; but I don't know 
when I can have that pleasure. If I should 
leave home, mj little group would soon find the 
want of their overseer. 

592. M J other self, and the children, join me 
in fiiendly respects to you; even your little 
namesake, Catharine, says ma must give her 
love to dot ^ood mittis' HMy-ud. She stands 
by me, lauehme while I write, and thinks it very 
diverting mat I can talk to you on this sheet of 
paper. ' 

Accept my warmest wisheai for your happi* 
Bess, and believe roe. 

Your ever faithful friend, 

Charlotte L. SMrrn. 
Mn, Catharine Halyard. 

593. This was the first letter from Mrs. 
Smith, since the family removed to New-York. 
It was read Mrith great pleasure. Mrs. Halyard 
Wrote an elesant one in answer, the next morn- 
ings Five (lays after, the following was very 
unexpectedly received. 

694. RotendaU, Attgtut 9, 1612. 

My dear friend, 

I did not expect last week to write to vou 
again so soon; but the tragical death of Mr 
Draco Harpagon has excited much attention in 
this vicinity, and it is proper that I should give 

fou an account of the manner in which he ended 
is days. 
599. Ai this Bum's life was extraordinary, so 
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to closing Bcene was shocking. It is about foar 
weeks since fate was attacked with a disorder in 
his head. He had the most skilful physicians 
It was believed there was nothing alarming in 
the nature of his complaint, and that he would 
soon be well again; but froilt the first daj of his 
sickness, he was seized with great horror of mind 
at the thought of dyins. 

596. As soon as he got asleep, he would 
dream of something; dreadlul, and starting wild- 
ly,, when he waked, would ask where th« people 
were who had just been talking to him. ^¥hell 
he was told that no one had spoken to him, he 
sat in deep thought, and the large drops of sweat 
would stand on tiis foreliead. 

597* The doctors and others tried to convince 
him that these notions were nothing but his ima- 
gination. All was not enough to compose him. 
His mind was in such a state, that he cpuld hard 
no quiet rest, hj day or night. 

598. He was closely watched to prevent his 
doin|; injury to himself or others; but last Friday 
evenmg he appeared to be better, and was len 
alone to rest. In the moniine he was gone fi*om 
his room. Search was immediately mwe, and it 
was found that he had hung himself with a hal- 
ter, in his own ^rret. 

599. Thus this man, so alarmed at the thought 
of death, has been left to commit the horrid 
crime of self-murder. 

A most disgraceful scene has taken place 
among his children. He had made them belieTe 
there is notliin^ desirable but riches, and these 
brothers and sisters were ready to ik^ht each 
other, about their father's property, before ther 
had suitably attmided to his funeral. 
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Mk What solemn reflections does the death 
of this man present to oar minds! How difi'er- 
ent from what yon and I have seen of the pious, 
glorying, triumphant Christian; bidding farewell 
to all eartlilj connections, like a traveller leav* 
ing a pleasant place, where he had lived fur a 
wliile, and setting out on a journey to meet his 
dearest friends. 

As ever, most truly, yours, 

CHARLOTrs L. Smith. 
Mn. Haljard. 

s. 

601. When this letter was read in Mrs. Hal- 
yard's family, it produced, for a few minutes, 
perfect silence, and a deep sense of the force of 
conscience. This is the inward view of right 
and wrong; and the remorse of a guilty con* 
science, is properly called in Scripture, the 
gnawing of the worm that never dies. 

602. After the first shock was over, each one 
had something to relate of what he had known of 
the force of conscience. ** The God who made 
us," said Mrs. Halyard, <^ has formed us so, that 
if we seek to hurt our fellow-beings, a guilty 
conscience will torment and punish us." 

603. We can not feel at peace while we try 
to destroy the happiness of others. This princi- 
ple is so inwoven with our nature, that it a cri- 
minal should never be detected, he would bo 
weighed down by his own sense of guilt, luid feel 
mean, degraded, and miserable. 

604. Seneca, the old Roman, spoke like a main 
of true honor, when he said, if there had been 
no God to preside over human affairs^ to punish 
ther wicked, and reward the just, in an other 
world, and though he might practise crime in se- 
ll S 
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•ret frail dl mankind, He ivould not hMlw him* 
lelf to be a base wretch, for any gain which riee 
could ever bring. 

605. I remember, said Jack, seeing an old In- 
dian, with his blanket around his shoulders^ and 
his tap of feathersi his wampum belt, and paint- 
ed mockasins. He had his bow and arrows 
slung to his back, and a tomahawk in his belt, at 
his side. 

606. He^was talking, in his Indian way, aboulT 
a man's being honest and doing right, to make 
him happy. He said, <'good Indian look up, 
feel big; leel good: J>ad Indian bans down heaa; 
look tother way; creep like woodchuck; feel 
shame: me always be good Indian; den me no 
look tother way: no feel ^ame; no creep like 
woodchuck.'^ 

' 607. " Mr. Harpagon has gone," said Mrs. 
Halyard, '^ and we are not to judge him: bathe 
must be judged in that world where all secret 
crimes are made known, and where every mur- 
derer must raise his bloody hands, and plead, at 
an eternal bar.'' 

608. The evening was far spent, and they ail 
retired to rest, admiring the wisdom of an over- 
ruling Providence, and reflecting that there is no 
peace for the wicked. 

609. The war went on, and several battles 
were fought, by land and sea, in which many 
persons fell on both sides. The Fair Trader, 
with a ^eat number of other ships, was latid up 
at the dock, waiting for peace. Two years pass- 
ed away in this manner, when the Joyful news ot 
fteace arrived, and preparations were immedi- 
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«lety made for' Jack to go on tm other Toyage 
with Captfun Mitchell to Liverpool. 

610* The Fair Trader carried out four hun- 
idred harrels of f}our ; one hundred and fifty bales 
'of oottoB ; and various other articles ; and broi]^;ht 
back ooaly crockery, dry goods, and hardware* 
The vessel had a good run both ways, and imme* 
diately prepaied^for an* other passage to England. 



Third voy^w to liverpool— Mn. Temple and her lovdlf 
little daughter^-the oonvenation on various Btdigecto— 
dialogae between Mn. Temple and her daughter. 

611. Thb return from Liverpool on this third 
voyage was extremely interej^ting. There w^re 
forty-seven passengers on board, including a 
number of agreeioible ladies, five children, and 
several persons of excellent education and cha- 
racter. Among them was Mrs. Temple, a wi« 
dow lady, of lai^ fortune, from Staffordshire, in 
;£ngland. 

612. She was a woman of superior intelligence 
and good sense, of amiable manners and disposi- 
tion. Her only child was a daughter, just Ite 
age of Mary Halyard. Mrs. Temple was com- 
ing to Ameriba, with this interesting little giri, 
to visit an only sister who was married to a gen- 
tleman of the name of Jones,' and settled near 
Boston. 

618. The passage was long; but very i^rce- 
Able, h was remarkably fine weather; and thi 
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people on board passed a great part of ifae long 
aajr on deck. One delightful afternoon, in par** 
ticular, early in June, the passengers were differ- 
, entlj employed; some lying down; a few play- 
ing chess, in the cabin; some doine nothing; and 
others looking over their books and papers. 
614. Mrs. Temple sat upon a bench on the 

auarter-deck, telling Harriet about the country 
ley were going to visit, where, she said, they 
have no king, nor dukes, nor lords; but every 
wise tod go(m man is a nobleman. 
/ 615. Jack was sitting near the fore end of the 
shipi earnestly engaged in reading. 

The captain stood at the helm, guiding the 
ship, and watching the clouds, to see which way 
the wind was going to blow. 

616. "CapUin,** said Mrs. Temple, <*your 
cabin-lKvy appears to be an uncommon vouns lad, 
for one m his situation." ^ Yes, madamy'^^said 
Captain Mitchell, << tliis is the third voyage that 
he lias been with me, and I like liim better and 
better every day. He treats all persons on board 
with becoming respect, and is always cheerful in 
doing his duty. 

617. ^ You see, madam, he is never idle. I 
have not a man on board who knows every thing 
about the ves^l. better than he does. He can 
tell the latitude and longitude, and keep the 
reckoning in the log-book, better than half the 
men, who have been to sea all their lives. I be- 
lieve he would be a second Columbus, if there 
were any more continents to find. 

618. " He never appears to be afraid of any 
thing, but of his God, and of doing wrong. He 
is a warm hearted fellow. He says his sisters 
are dear little girls, and his mother is one of the 
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best women in the world. She is indeed a lady 
tff the highest merit. Almost every dollar of 
wages he gets he carries to her. 

^9. ^ All his leisure time is spent in read* 
ing, and he is an excellent scholar, for a lad of 
his age. There is something of the sailor about 
him. He always tells the truth frankly, and 
makes no false pretensions." ^* Captain," said 
the lady, ^< you will oblige me, if you will call 
him here." Jack came and paid his respects to 
Mrs. Temple, with his sailors hat in his hand; 

6S0. Mrs. Thnple. Jack, you are young, to be 
a seaman. How long have you l>een on the 
water? 

Jack* About a year, ma'am, in'all; tUs is mj 
ihird voyage. 

Mrs. Tempk. How do you like tiie seafaring 
Hfe? 

Jade It 19 sometimes pretty difficulti but 
boys, that mean to be worth much, must not bs 
fiscouraged by trifles. Besides, ma'am, I have 
a mother and sisters who stand in need of my 
help, and the thought of assisting them makes al« 
most any exertion pleasant. 

Mra^ Temple, indeed ! I am very glad yon 
have such excellent relatives. It would be 
fortunate for mothers and sisters, if all boys en« 
tertained your sentiments. What book have yon 
&ere? 

Jack, It is a book called the Federalist, wnif 
ten by three eminent American Statesmen. 

Mre. Temple. What do you find in it that 
can interest so young a boy as you? 

Jack. It explains the principles of our g#» 
vernment« and contains much useful inCnrmatioii 
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At far as I can jud^ it is well written: besidev 
ma'am, I have an other reason for liking it: it 
is an American book. 

Mrs. TempU. Oh, Master Halyard, I hope 
Tou are not like some of the Americans, who 
bate and despise all other nations. 

Jack, fij no means, ma'am: I do not intend 
to be narrow minded. There are many excellent 
i^ountries in the world. England is a very fine 
kingdom^ and if I had never thought well of it 
before, I should begin to admire it now : but 
still, from the little I have seen, I cannot help 
thinking, that, if people atre honest and indastn- 
otts, there is no wnere thej can live so well, and 
be quite'so happjy as in the United States iA 
America* 

Mrs. Temple. Yon are a noble fellow; but 
jou must not g|^w self-conceited, because peo- 
ple speak well of you. Young lads are some* 
times praised, till they become full of silly pride, 
and turn out badly afterwards. 

621. There was a boy in England, by the 
name of Philip Gli-ding-ton. He was the hope 
of all his friends. He had a brilliant mind; was 
well taught; and, in the cause of virtue, he 
seemed as firm as the hills. This promising lad 
was led away, step by step, by the influence <^ 
bad company, till ne became one of the veriest 
vagabonds in all England; and was at last hung 
at the Old fiailey, the horrid prison in London, 
where criminals are executed. 

622. While so much was said in praise of the 
cabiurboy, Harriet^ among the rest, eyed him 
with particular attention. She listened to what 
was said of him, and thought diere was some- 
thing uncommon in his behavior. One pleasant 
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menung, as she sat with her mother on deck, 
^ey held the following discourse. 

623. Harriet. I wish, ma, that Jack was mj 
brother; so. that he could live with us always. 

JMrs* Temple. O, my child, you don't know 
what jon are talking about. You should not 
wish so about any boy. 

Harriet. I wish so, because he is so good. 
You know, ma, he is not like other boys. He ia 
BO generous, and knows so much. I wish I 
knew any little »rl, as good as he. I should 
want to run to find her, and should not know 
how to act, I should love her so well. 

Mrs. Tempie. Well, my daughter, there are 
many good girls, and some very bad ones, whom 
yoa never saw nor beared of. Y ou must not sun* 
pose, that in the whole earth, containing eight 
hundred millions of people, none are good, ex- 
cept those who happen to be nearest to you. 

Harriet. O, ma, I do not suppose so; but the 
captain thinks he is a very excellent fellpw; and 
I beared you say, day before yesterday, he ap* 
peared to be one of the best young lads of lus 
age you ever knew. 

Mrs. Temple. Why, yes, he appears to do 
very well; but he is almost a stranger to us. If 
we knew more about him, we should find that he 
is not perfect. 7 

Harriet. No, dear ma, but there was Harry 
Broman, that used to cume to our house. You 
don't think he was a sood boy. He was the bie- 
gest dunce in the scnool where he went He 
was bad tempered, and cared for no body but 
himself. You know how affectionate Jack is to 
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hu littk sitters. You can't help seeing, ms^ dml 
he and Harry are different. ^ 

Mrs, Temple, Why, Harriet, how your tongue 
runs. It does not become a little g;irl Hke yoo, 
to talk so much. 

Harriet, Well, ma, I do not mean to say any 
lUng improper; but, ma. When you were a little 
girl, could you belp thinking? Could you help 
seeing a dinere^^ce between good people and 
had? * 

Mn, Temple, No, my dear, none of us can 
kelp thinking; but when our thoughts are foolish, 
we should keep them to ourselves, and take care 
that they do not mislead our actions. 

634. This accomplished lady frequently read 
with her daughter, and explained a thousand 
ihinffs to her, in the same way that Mrs. Halyard 
usea to do with her little children. She was 
extremely fond of Harriet; but made it a stnct 
rule' not to indulge her in any thing improper 
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Deligfatfol time on the piusage home— excellent chaneier 
of thov captain — ^pleasin^ anticipations on comings nev 
the American shore — ^the clear summer evening at aeir— 
the storm in the mornings — ^Ihe hurricane — ^the alarm 
nmong the piaasen^rs in the prospect of immediate death 
.—the Sailor Boy*s prayer for mercy— dashin* of the 
ship on the breakers, and the awful closing scene. 

G25. Day after day passed on, without accident 
or coucem. The people on board became better 
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aeqntoited, and more attached to each odier. 
The^ exerted Ibemselves to please, and to spend 
the tii^e in^jh'e fitost agreeable manner. For a 
deasant ^^xercise,/ they danced on the deck. 
Thej sa]^- their merriest songs, and talked over 
the delightful scenes of former times, among 
their Toathful companions. 

626. ^rhe sun rose to lend them its fairest 
rays, and went down smiling on their joj. Th&^ 
summer evenipg was delightful. Ihe moon 
beams glittered on the rippling waves, and the 
fair wind wafted them towards the^ friends they 
were expecting to meet. Aa they were about 
retiring to rest, Captain Mitchell said, he hoped, 
in three da^s, to be with his family, and have 
his little children playine: on his knees, in New- 
York. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

69,7. I have been nineteen times acrods the 
Atlantic, said he, and never met with any acci* 
dent, even so much as to lose a spar. Ye^ each 
time, as I draw near the American coast, a train 
of mingled emotions rise in my mind. 

628. 1 fancy myself listening to my little prat* 
tiers, watching their gladsome looks, at their fa- 
ther's return. My honored mother, too, seems 
leaning on ma, as the staff of her a^ Then a 
sudden thought crosses my mind, that, perhaps, 
they are sick, or in trouble, and wanting their 
guardian. 

6£9. Some of you may think it weakness; but 
I would not suppress these feelings. The Divine 
Wisdom has made our happiness depend on those 
aoclal ties, which, in vanous ways, oind t<^ther 
the whole family of man. To me, there is no 
music like the voices, which, io affectionately^ 
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call me son, husbandt and father, when I return 
from a voj^ige. 

630. flach one listened attentive] j to the cap- 
tain; for all now turned their thoughts to their 
absent friends. 

Thej repaired to their different births; and 
the night soon passed awaj, in fleeting dreams, 
about the joys of home. 

631. In the morning thej were surprised tb 
find the skj overcast with thick clouds, and 
every appearance of a severe storm. T\\i wind 
blew witti , violence, and increased, till late in 
the afternoon, when it became a hurricane, and 
all the topmasts were carried awaj. 

63£. The captain and seamen, though thej 
were almost worn down with fatigue, continued 
tp encourage the passengers, hoping every mo- 
ment that the tempest would abate, when thej 
could put up something for a mast, and ste^r for 
the nearest harbor. 

633. Thej found the vessel leaking fast, and, 
with the greatest exertions at the pumps, the 
water gained upon them; so thai;, if thej could 
not get some relief, it would be impossible to 
keep the ship from sinking. 

634. Night came on, and all grew, more and 
more, alarmed for their safetj^ Captain Mit- 
chell stood constantlj at the helm ; wet throu^ 
with rain ; hoarse with giving orders to his men; 
looking eagerlj on everj side, for some gleam 
of hope ; and all the passengers came dn deck. 
The lightnings blazed through the clouds, 
and the rolling thunder was scarcelj beared, 
above the loud roaring of the billows around 
them 
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635. It was a time of awful suspense. Pa- 
rents were clinsing to their children ; husbands 
and wiveS) brothers and sisters^ sought to share 
together whatever lot might befall them. One 
laajr grasped her aged father, with all the anxi- 
ous tenderness of filial love. She was his onlj 
remaining hope on earth. 

636. Many dear friends wished to aid each 
other, and, with mutual concern,. awaited their 
fate: ^or tlie masts and sails bein^ gone, it was 
impossible to steer the ship, which was now 
driving very rapidly before tne wind. 

637. What these unhappy persons most dread- 
ed, was, in a short time, presented to tlieir un- 
willing sight. The captain saw a light-house, on 
a steep rocky shore, and told them that nothing 
but an Almighty Power could save them. Then 
wjBre heareathe screams of women^ and men, 
who never prayed before, cried aloud to their 
Maker, to have mercy on them. 

638. It was two o'clock at night* Mrs. Tem- 
ple was on the quarter-deck, very sea-sick, 
wholly unable to assist her daughter, and with 
difficulty supporting herself by the railing, to 
avoid bcinff thrown overboard by the rocking of 
the ship. Fhe sailor boy was. on the roaindeck, 
holding by a rope. In this prospect of instant 
death, he offered up the following prayer, to the 
Being who created heaven and earth. 

639. ^ Great Lord of all! Look with pity on 
our distress. No arm but thine can help us. 
Save me, Parent of Mercy, O save me, for my 
dear mother's sake. 

640. Divine Savior! friend of little children, 
pray remember in mercy my dear sisters. Their 
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UAeria gone: let me live to be Adr helper. O^ 
•pare tfaese trembling peopie." 

641. Tbe captain nuMd his hands above bis 
beadf and cried aload, Lord, have mercj upon 
ns! There was but a moment left. The terrific 
breakers, with their tossing and roaring, were 
just before them. In the midst of this dreadful 
scene, Harriet had got hold of the same rope with 
Jack, and stood by his side, without anj bod j's 
knowing how she came there. 

642. She saw that he depended on a Being all 

Kowerfal and good, and, though he was earnest, 
e was not terrified. She looked upon him, as 
if she hoped he miriit help her; and the tears 
rolled down hts cheeks. At the instant he cut a 
small cord with his penknife, tjiiig one end to 
himself and the other around Harriet, under her 
arms. 

643. The huge ship heaved and reeled, as if 
it would overset, and instantly struck, with tre- 
mendous violence, on a reef of rocks. The 
bolts of iron and brass were broken, witli a noise 
like the firing of pistols; and the crashing of 
timber was terrible. The foaminsr sea broke 
over tiiem, and, in a few moments, all the scenes 
of this world were, to tite most of them^ for 
ever closed. 
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Pbinfa] sight presented at the dawn of day — ^Jack's stnig^- 
^le to preserve the life of the little g^rl — ^their extreme 
danger, great safferii<g, and final escape— helpless condi- 
tion in which they were taken out of the water — ^kind- 
ness of the people on shore — their sorrow at the destruc 
tion of the ship, and the sad fate of nearly all the passen* 
gers — ^the dead bodies of th^ captain, mate, and many 
others float to the land — affecting appearance of the life- 
less corpse of a lady driven ashore by the wavcb, with 
her babe in her arm»— distressing situation of Mrs. Tem- 
ple on a broken part of the wreck' -exertions to save 
her life— grief of her little daughter— Jack returns to 
his mother's, meets Mr. Shepherd — affecting visit to 
Capt Mitch^'s bereaved fiunily. 

644. This noble and interesting sailor boy, 
hurt by the shock, and almost stranded in the 
water, laid hold of some rigdng which was fast 
to a fragment of timber. He pulled the cord, 
and drew Harriet to him. Her arm and one 
cheek were badly hurt; and he had much diiR- 
cultj to keep both her and himself from drown- 
ing. 

645. Several times, bj the motion of the wa- 
ter and the rolling of the timbers, they were both 
plunged into the sea, and almost stifled,* but this 
Drave lad held fast to the rigging; pulled the dis- 
tressed little girl to him by the cord; and made 
tlic greatest exertions to keep her head above the 
water. 

646. Lons he remained in this situation, till 
he was ready to faint; but when his strength 
seemed to be spent, so that he could do no more» 
the morning l)^;an to dawn, and he saw sonift 

oft 
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people standing on a, high cliff, on the shore. 
Thej had observed the tight from the ship, at 
sea, in the night, and were watchins for some 
appearance of the wreck. The wind began to 
abate, and, when he saw there was hope, ae re- 
newed his exertions* 

647. Among the persons on the shore, one had 
a spy-glass. Hte suddenly exclaimed, ^Good 
heaven^! there are two children in the sea, hold- 
in^ to sotne timber." As they came nearer, he 
said it was a little boy and girl; but it was not 
likely that either of them could refich the shore 
alive. 

648. In a short time they both went doinrn, out 
of sight; and a very pious, good old man, who 
was anxiously watcnin^, said, ^^Poor children! 
Divine Father, O save Sieml" 

649. Directly, they appeared again, violently 
tossed by the rolling waves. 'Fnen the little 
eirl sunk, and they could just see the boy, mak- 
mg a faint struggle to help her. At this sight 
one of the women screamed, ^^ O, the dear, brave 
little fellow! Is there no way to save their 
lives?" ^ ^ _ 

650. They were near striking against a rocky 
point, where the water was foaming in a terrible 
manner; 6ut they just escaped, and floated into 
a cove, where some fishermen took them into a 
boat. 

651. They were both entirely helpless, and 
the people carried them in their arms, to a cotta^ 
on the hill. There they were wrapped m 
blankets, and put into beds. It was some hours 
before either of them could speak, so as to be un* 
deratood. Harriet spoke first, and said, ^' O, my 
dear precious mother! Where is she?" Thost 
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irilo stood around her were deepi j affected at her 
situation; but thej gave her no answer, except 
what she.umlerstood bj their sorrowfal looks, 

652. Jack was almost dead : the dashing waves 
had bruised him against the broken timber* He 
hardl J had any sense of what was going on around 
him. A ladj, at his bed side, put her ear to his 
iace. She beared him saj, ^Dear mother, don't 
mourn for me."' . 

653. He made, in a low voice, several other 
expressions, which showed that he had but verj 
confused ideas where he was: but, after some 
time, he began to revive, as if waking from a 
troubled dream, and inquired, with eagerness, 
if anj of the people from the ship were saved. 

654. A number of men stood on the brow of 
the hill, with their spy-glass, to see if any thine 
could be done to assist the sufferers. A part oi 
the ship was seen, lodged on a craggy ledge, 
about a mile from^the shore; but it was impossi- 
ble to get to it with a boat. 

655. Before ten o'clock, the news was spread, 
around that part of the country, that a stately 
flhip had been cast away, and that two children 
iiau escaped alive to die shore* By this time 
more than a hundred persons were collected at 
the cottage. Some, it appeared, had come barely 
to look on, and sec a shocking scene of distress: 
but the greater part were affected by the highest 
d^ee of pity, and a sincere wish to afford ac- 
tive relief. 

656. Seventeen dead bodies of men, «nd foui 
women, floated asliore, some of them terribl? 
mangled, bv dashing against the rocks. One ra 
the mdies had a babe, of six months old, in her 
annsi with its little head pressed close to her bo- 
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•om* Her shawl was tied in a hard knaty aroimd 
her child and herself 

657 • The J had perished together: a striking 
instance of tne love of mothers for their children, 
and the care they take of their helpless infancy. 
Both were placed in one coffin, ana the little in* 
font lay, aA if sleeping, at its mother's breast. 

658. Th^ sea, by degrees, became more calm, 
and before noon, hundreds of casks, and bales,^ 
and boxes, floated ashore; many of them shatter- 
ed in pieces; and fourteen more bodies were 
found. Amone them, were Captain Mitchell, 
and the excellent Mr. Davis, the mate of the 
shin. 

d59. This loss, to Jack, was dreadful. -He 
burst into tears, and, for a time, seemed entirely 
overcome by his grief. He loved and respected 
the captain, as a friend and father. From all 
this scene of ntin and sorrow, two sailors and 
five passengers escaped with life. One of these 
was mangled, and had his bones broken in such a 
manner, uiat, after suffering in great anguish, he 
died the next day. 

660. These circumstances produced an un- 
common degree of pity among the inhabitants, 
who came to witness the mournful scene. Every 
thing in their power was done to afford relief, 
and soothe the feelings of the melancholy few, 
whose lives were spared. 

661. As soon as it was possible, three men 
ventured out in a boat, to the part of the wreck. 
They found the quarter-deck, nearly whole, 
which had been thrown so high on a cragsy 
rock, that the tide had left it entirely above the 
water. 

668. One lady and three roan were lying f» 
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file quarter-deck. They appesred to be all deads 
but on coming to them, the ladj and one of the 
men showed signs of life. They had been there 
ten houify exposed to all the injuries of the 
storm. 

663. With much difficulty the boatmen placed 
the two live persons in the boat, wrappecf , them 
in coverlids which they had brought, 'and rowed^ 
with all their strength, for tlie land. Some la- 
dies had come from a village, at about five miles 
distance, to assist the unfortunate dtrangers who 
had been cast away upon their coast. 

664. As soon as the. boat reached the shore, 
the two persons, taken from the wrecjc, were car- 
ried to tho house, and every possible kindness 
practised to revive them* The lady was ^rfc 
Temple. All the women cried, while they were 
exerting themselves to preserve her life; and it 
was tone feared that she was too far gone to be 
restored. A surgeon drew some blood from her 
arm; and, just at night, she was carried, in a bed, 
on a hand litter* to an other house. 

665. She was insensible to all surrounding ob- 
jects; and while the ladies were attending to her 
with the greatest kindness, it was very anecting 
to see tiie distress of little Harriet. She asked 
the women every five minutes if they thought 
her mother would live. They tried to i^cify 
her; but she saw them shed tears, and believed 
that her mother's situation was worse than they 
iold "her. 

666. Mrs. Temple, at length, opened her 
eyes, in a disordered manner, and uttered a con- 
Tulsive sigh.. The child's agony of mind was 
fuch, that, regardless of her owit weakness, she 
clasped her arm around her mother's neck, and 
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Mtd, ^Mr precious mother, O9 do speak to me!'' 

667. llie doctor said, ^ That little girl must 
be removed to an other room;" but tlie women 
could not persuade her to go; and their feelings 
were so much affected that they could not bc^ir 
to force her awaj. 

Finding that her mother took no notice of her^ 
she lay, &r some time, sobbing, on the pillow, ia 
the deepest grief. 

668. It was si time of painful anxiety, and all 
expectation df Mrs. Temple's recovery seemed 
nearly at an end: but, after continuing for some 
hours, in this state, she partly revived, and feel* 
in^ her daughter's lips to her cheek, she faintly- 
said, " My dear child !" Harriet's feelings were 
raised to the highest pitch; and she cried out, 
^ 0, my dear mother! my dear mother! tou ar» 
alive!" 

669. At this moment Jack came to the door^ 
expressing the deepest concern for the situation 
of Mrs. Temple; but he tried to conduct him* 
self with becoming fortitude. The women urged 
him to take some food which was prepared for 
him in the next room. He told these kind peo* 
pie not to think of him, but to give all tneir 
care to that poor little girl and her excellent 
mother. 

670. When, after a long and anxious sua* 
penae, the doctor said tiie distressed lady wa» 
better, and tiiere was a fiiir prospect she would 
get well, the hearts of ail present seemed raised 
towards heaven in grateful praise. 

6ri. In a Week Mrs. Temple was able to ait 
up^ ia an arm chair, and express her gratitude to^ 
those benevolent strangers, who had shown, her 
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«o nrach kindness. The. scene between thesa 
ladies and Mrs. Temple was deeply interestins;, 
and displayed the generous feelings of the female 
heart. 

672. Tbej thought thej could not do enough 
for one of the best of women, cast destitute and 
suffering, upon their ^ sea- beaten shore $" and 
she seemed to think it impossible to thank them 
as she ought for what they had done. 

673. The ladies said, if she was indebted to 
any body, it was not to them; and then told her 
in what manner Jack and Harriet had floated 
ashore, tied toother; and how he had exerted 
himself to save her, when he was in such danger, 
and so near dead himself. Mrs. Temple was 
going to reply; but she could not utter a word. 
She laid her hand on her heart; turned her eyes 
to Harriet; and they all understood what she 
wished to say. 

674. It was indeed very affecting to tke feel- 
ings of a tender parent to find her only child so 
mercifully restored to her arms; but it was not 
possible ror any of them, to foresee, at that time, 
for what high objects of future good she had, in 
such a singular manner, been preserved. 

675* When the people came to converse with 
Jack, they were surpnsed.to find him so intelli- 
gent, upon almost every subject. They had 
never before seen a boy of his age so sensible and 
well informed, and, at the same time, so modest 
and unassuming. 

676. They wanted him to engage in business, 
and stay in the place; but it was necessary for 
kim to set out for home^ without delay. He bad 
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irritten to his uncle Lftwrence and Mr. SaBfordy 
givine a short account of the melancholy ship 
wreck, and had got an answer with money to bear 
his expenses. 

677. He was very anxious to have Mrs. Tem- 
ple and her daughter go home with turn, to his 
mother's, where they could rest from their suC- 
ferinss. He said Mary and Betsey would be 
delighted to have Harriet live with them al- 
ways. 

678. She wanted, very much, to go; bat h^ 
mother said this Could npt, at present, be done. 
Then, turning to Jack, she saia, ^ We must go 
now to visit Harriet's aunt, who is expecting us? 
but I shall remain some time in America, and, 
perhaps, never return to England. 

679. ^ Our escape from such dangers calls forth 
the strongest feelings of thankfulness. While 
so many have perished, the Almighty has rescued 
us, and, through your means, saved me from the 
most trying otall earthly bereavements. 

680. ^^ My earnest prayer is that the same Di- 
vine goodness may still watch over us; guard 
you from the snares which so often beset the 
voung; and long preserve yousa blessing to your 
honored parent and other friends. 

681. "Persevere in the paths of rectitude, 
and rest assured of my friendship while we 
both live. Let me see, or hear irom you^ ao 
often as circumstances will permit; and though 
I have not any thing now to ofier, the period majr 
come when I can present you some suitable token 
of my grateful remembmnce." 

683. The time of parting came. Mrs. Tern* 
pie and Harriet were to go to Boston, and Jack 
iui|ag«d his passage in the stage for New- York 
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083* 'fhese friends, who had been thrbugh 
such severe trials together, took an affectionate 
leave of each other: but when Jack had left them^ 
and gone to some distance, he turned' back to 
bid wem good by, again. The stage-driver blew 
his horn, till it echoed from all the hills, and he 
could wait no longer. ^ 

684. He had a pleasant passage home, without 
ftnj particular accident, and arrived at New 
Vork, just as the citj lamps ,were lighted, at 
evening. When he entered his mother's house, 
there was a scene of surprise and joy, which it is 
impossible to describe. All the nimilj laughed^ 
and cried, and jumped, and danced, together* 

685. Mrs. mljard herself appeared to be al- 
most as wild as the children. Some of the neigh* 
bors ran in, to see what was the matter; for they 
thought by the nt)ise, that some serious misfor 
tune had happened. Betsey was skipping about 
the room, in a high frolic, as any little gin could 
be. She said her poor, dear^ drowned, brotlier 
Jack had come up out of the sea again, and their 
folks were all so glad ^ey did not know what 
to do. 

686. After the first transports of joy were 
over, the young sailor gave an account of his 
shipwreck, with his singular escape, and all list- 
ened with deep attention. He dwelt feelindy 
on the merits and the sufferings of Mrs. Temple. 
^ O, mother, said he, I have never seen any lady 
ao much like you. Certainly, you could npt 
hear her talk fifteen minutes, without being in 
love with her." 

687- ^I could not help wondering, as we were 
sailing together, how strange it was, when she 
bad been brought up in Old England^ three thou* 
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sand miles from' Connecticut or New-Jersej, 
how you and she could act, and think, and ex« 
press yourselves so 'much alike." 

' He did not choose to say mach about Harriet; 
but thought, if she should live, she would be very 
much like her mother. 

688. Jack had been at home but a short time, 
when, he was told that the good Mr. Shepherd 
had been at their house, only the day before; 
and that he was. then in the city, not a quarter 
of a mile off. The boys were going to run, with 
all haste, to see him; but Mrs. Halyard stopped 
them, and sent Charles to the venerable man, 
yriOi the following billet 

689. 

Mrs, Hdyard*s respects to the Rev. Mr. 
Sh^herd^ wishing him to spend the night 
at her house^ to share in the happiness occor 
sioned by her son'^s return* 

Thursday evenings 8 o^ehek. 

690. Charles soon entered the house, in com« 
pany with the aged pastor. Mrs. Halyard's 
nncle too was sent for, and came in, a short time 
after. It was a happy meeting; and the benevo- 
lent Mr. Lawrence forgot his usual seriousness, 
in the general joy. He and Mr. Shepherd were 
soon acquainted; though fhey had never seeo 
each other before. 

691. Both were mSn of sense, and of hij^ ia« 
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trinsic woiVi. They had the honest politeness 
of a good heart, and needed no deceitful show* 
Their religious creeds were not alike: but thej 
had no wish to talk about difference of opinion. 
Thej felt the sympathy of kindred souls: thejr 
rejoiced with their triends^ and the house seemed 
like a little Paradise. 

692. Tliis joy was interrupted, and the ten- 
derest feelings of their nature called up, by a 
messenger who came, with a loud rap at the 
door, about tex^ o'clock. Captain Mitchell's 
aged . mother, and his wife and children, had 
beared that Mrs. Halyard's son had returned. 
Their protector had not returned : and the mes- 
senger said, none of them could rest, till they had 
seen Jack, and learned from him the whole me- 
lancholy affair. 

693. It was a tryine request, for a boy, not 
then thirteen years old, and who felt for him- 
self, so keenly, the loss of his respected friend. 
He wanted his mother, his uncle, and Mr. Shep- 
herd, to go with him. They went. The scene 
was such as no pen can properly describe: the 
worthy and beretived family needed all the con- 
Isolation in the power of mortals to give; and it 
was fortunate that such a man as Mr. Shepherd 
was there. 
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Jtek entert Mr. Sanford^ store as a derk-— is noted §ut fab 
aprig^tneas^-preparations for a voyage in the skip Jansj 
to the Mediterranean Sea — ^he writes a letter home to 
his mother, from Gibraltar, giving a particular descrip- 
tion of the place — ^interesting device of Spanish dollars- 
ancient Carthage^ splendor and decline — ^moral reflec- 
tions— -ship from Smyrna — Cashmere shawls. 

694. YouNo Master Halyard had been at home 
only three days, when he went into Mr. Sanlbrd'tf 
store, to assist him in keeping his books, and 
tamsacting other Imsiness, as he had dooe be- 
fore. 

695. He was noted for strict application ta 
his own concerns, and Ian honorable and faithfbl 
attention to Mr. Sanford's interest; but there 
were ether clerks, not possesse4 of half his ta- 
lents and learniog, who made a much g^^ater 
figiiror He was- opposed to all unnecessary 
bustle* He seldom appeared at any public place; 
and pever sought to push himself K>rward, where 
he was not wanted. 

696. In that respect, he was very much like 
his father. He was always busy where he had 
some duty to perform^ where he could improYe 
his mind, or be ' doing some real ^jood : but no 
body who knew him, would ever think of look- 
ing for him at a gambling-house, or a dram- 
shop. 

697". Five years passed away, without any re- 
markable circiimstance. Jack continued to en« 
dear himself, more and more, to his acquaint- 
ance, by his istrict attention to business, his noUe 
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tentimeiits, and upright conduct. Not that he 
was perfect: he sometimes did wrong; but it was 
bj mistake, and not wilful wrong. 

698. One of his worst mistakes was in posting 
books. Mr. Sanford had paid a Spanish merchant 
a hundred dollars^ Jack posted it on the wrong 
side of the account, which instead of makinc the 
man debtor for tlie hundred. dollars, was giving 
him credit for it, as if he had paid ^e money to 
Mr. Sanford. This made two hundred dollars 
difference. This Spaniard went to sea; was 
cast away, and drowned; and Mr. Sanf(H^ lost 
the two hundred dollars. 

699. In the year 18£0, Mr. Sanford and two 
other men agreed to join, and fit out a ship, with 
a valuable cargo, for the Mediterranean Sea* 
They wished to send a very trusty jouns man» 
on this voyage, to assist in disposing of the out* 
ward cargo, and in buying such articles in re- 
turn, as might suit the New-York market. The 
vessel was put in the best order, at a ship-yard 
at Manhattan Jsland. 

700. The owners went to the custom-house, 
and procured the papers of clearance, for the 
port of Gibraltar. Jack a^ain took leave of the 
family, and of many good friends, with whom he 
had now become acquainted, and who ffd^ a^deep 
interest* in his welfare. The next imifs from 
him was contained in the following letter. 

701. Gibraltar, June mh^ 1880. 

My ever dear, honortd mother. 
We arrived here in health after a plea- 
■ant passage of twenty-seven days from New- 
York. 

p t 
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Nothing Terr remarkable ocouired bjtiie wajy 
except that, on the Azores Islands, we fell ib 
with a Portuguese ship, laden with African slaves^ 
from the coast of Loan^, in & very aickl j con* 
dition, en account of their being stowed so cLoa^ 
in the hold of the ship, that thej were kept from 
breathing the fresh air. Many of these poor be« 
ings, some dead, others dying, had to be thrpwn 
overboard. 

702. Gibraltar is an interesting place. Hie 
strait is sixteen miles wide, with a mountain on 
each side of it. 

We have now been here a week, trading a lit- 
tle with the people on shore, and filling our casks 
with fresh water, at a place called me Ra^ed 
Staff. When I could feaVe the ship, I have ram* 
Ued about, till I became heartily tired of climb- 
ing rocks and hills. 

70S. The mountain of Gibraltar is about three 
miles long from north to south, one mile wide 
from east to west, and fourteen hundred feet, or 
a little more than a quarter of a mile high. There 
is a low isthmus at the north end, where the 
water almost divides it from the midn land of 
Spain. 

704. The town of Gibraltar stands at the foot 
of the mountain, on the west side, with the fine 
bay.p^Qd harbor spreading before it. Besides the 
soldiers in garrison, this place contains about 
three thousand people, made up of fifteen or 
twenty difterent nations, who come here for the 
purpo^_s of trade. 

705. At a little distance above the town, stands 
the ancient castle of the Moors, built by those 
people, when they came across the strait fbom 
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Morocco, and for seven hundred years held ex- 
tensive possessions in Spain. 

706. This moantain is often called the rock of 
Gibraltar; for it is nearl j a naked'ledge. About 
half way up the western side, is the entrance of 
8t Michael's cave; a vast cavern extending 
many hundred feet into the mountain. 

707. The limy water is constantly dripping 
from the rocks, overhead, and hardens into a 
clear kind of stone, called spar, hanging like 
icicles, from the roof of the cavern, and glitter- 
ing in a brilliaot manner, as the light of our 
candies shined upon them. When we spoke 
very loud, the noise echoed, as if forty men were 
bawling at once. 

708. On the highest pinnacle of the mountain, 
and near the norm end, is a station for soldiers, 
called the rock guard. The ^ttle tower, named 
the Signal House, is on an other eminence near 
the center of the mountain. From this place, in 
clear weather, a person can see more than a huur 
dred miles, in every direction; and diilercnt 
flags are hoisted for signals, as ships are seenf to 
approach. 

709. The British took this place by stratagem, 
in the year 1704, and have iveld possession of it 
ever since. It is now the strongest fortress m 
the world, and the passage which it commands,' 
one of the most important. Through this huge 
hill, from side to side, long vaulted roads are 
cut, for the whole garrison to nvarch. with the 
solid limestone forming the level floor umlei 
their feet, the wall on each side, and the arched 
roof over their heads. ^ 

710. This is done that the men may pass quick- 
ly from one part of the mountain to an otheri 
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wifhout danger from the guns of an ^emj. 
Four cisterns are hewn in the rock, larse enough 
to hold 150,000 hogsheads of water, eadi, to sup- 
ply the garrison, in case of a sieee. 

ril. All around tliis vast hilf, strons breast- 
works are formed, heavy pieces of artiTlerj are 
mounted, and furnaces erected for preparing red* 
hot cannon-balls, to set their enemies' ships on 
fire, as was done, wh^ the French and Spani- 
ards came, with a great fleet and floating bat- 
teries, to attack the place, in lfS2. 

712. The name of this mountain, in old times, 
vns Cal'-pe, and that opposite to it, on the Af- 
rican shore, was Ab'-y-la. They were called the 
two pillars of Her'-cu-les. The Grecians and Ro- 
mans supposed them to be the end of the habita- 
ble world to the*west. 

713. From here, as far as they could see, was 
a vast ocean, and what was beyond that they 
did not know. They applied to these mountains 
three Latin words, ne plus ultra, which mean, 
in English, no more beyond. 

714. The two columns or pillars, which we 
see on the Spanish dollars, are to represent the 

Sillars of Her'-cu-les: for, when the mines of 
lesdco and Peru were found, and the Spaniards 
began to coin money by millions, they' stamped, 
on their dollars, the two pillars, with the words 
plu9 tiltra, more beyond. That is as much as to 
say, a new continent is found, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, and the silver this money is made 
of was brought from it. 

715. Please to gire my love to Charles and 
the girls; to uncle Jacob, and tiie rest o£ oar 
good friends. 
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^ Hoping, my dear, motiier; thai an All-wise Pro- 
vidence may bless jou, with health, and peace, 
and long life, I remain 

Your ever dutifuWon, 

Jack Halyard. 
Mn. Catharine Halyai)d. ^ 

716. P. S. When Charles attempts again to 
make a fortune^ I hqpe he will take care to ma- 
nage the wheel for hifnself. If he does not, he 
wiu be pretty sure to draw an other blank. 

717. lack's next letter was as follows: 

Ship Jane, at SeOf July ^ 1820. 

M J dear Motlier, 

We left Gibraltar the 23d ult. and I am now 
ftear Cape Bon, the northern point of Africa. In 
beating against a head wind, we ran down south, 
dose to the shore of Tunis, near where the re* 
nownecl city of Carthage once stood. \ 

ri8. This was one of the richest trading cities 
in the world: perhaps even greater tlian Tyre, 
from which the Cai'thagenians came. It is said, 
that the inhabitants of this splendid capital, had 
more than a thousand, seaport towns open to 
their trade, and a great pjjtH; of them subject to 
their government. TlNM^ories respecting their 
commerce and wealth, are almost bevond What 
we can believe. 

719. I remember a little piece which I read, 
in an old history of these people.- A man, a hun- 
dred miles from Carthage, said, obe morning, at 
ten o'clock, to those around him, that he could 
iM what were then the secret thoughts of the 
chief inhabitants of that great city. 
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7£0. The man was considered an impostor, 
who pretended ta what he could not know. 
They urged him to explain himself. He said, 
most of the citizens were at that very moment, 
thinking how to buy cheap^ and sell dear. The 
by-standers said this man was no wisard nor con- 
jurer; for he had told nothing but the plain truth. 

721. All that now remains, is just enough to 
tell where a vast metropolis once was. The peo- 
ple were very covetous, and deceitful, and cruel. 
Each one loved himself. Hardly any one cared 
much for his country. Crafty men used base 
means to obtain office and power; and then abus- 
ed the trust, for their own selfish purposes. 

722. They depended on their silver and gold, 
more than on good instruction and upright con- 
duct. They quarreled among' themselves, and 
slaughtered each other, till human blood ran in 
streams through their streets. Their wealth was 
the plunder of their foes: ilieir city was made 
desolate: their nation ceased to be. 

723. Must such ever be the fate of our coun- 
try! Shall Americans forget what now makes 
them so prosperous and happy?. Will they not 
teath their children to be wise and good? Will 
they do as the wretched people of Carthage did ? 

724.' Shall New-York, and Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and Boston, cease to be the abodes of 
men; our churches and statcrhouses moulder in 
ruin; and the tall weeds in the streets become 
lurking places of reptiles and wild beasts! Never, 
1 hope; never. 

725. We met to-day^ a Philadelphia ship, 
fi;om SmynuL, with a nch cargo. They had, 
amon^ other things, a large assortment of Cash- 
mere shawls, a costly article, made from tbe fint 
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kir» or wool, of a singular Und of goat, found 
^n that part of Asia. Would it not be better to 
l>ring a few df these Cashmere goats to our coun- 
tryj as the fine woolled Merino sheep wero 
brought from Spain? 

726. This letter will be delivered, and post- 
marked at Philadelphia, ajid you will get it by 
xnail from there. 

Please to give my best love to all good friends^ 
mnd be assured, that I shall try to do nothing un- 
MTorthy of 

Your affectionate and dutiful son, 

Jack Halyard* 
Mrs. C. Halyard. 



* 
Aecottnt of the voyagie from Malta, through the Greeian 

Islaiiiia, the Hellespont, aud Marmora Sea — ^letter from 

Constantinople to Charles Halyard, describing Turkish 

frshions — letter to Mrs.' Halyard, respectting the gorem- 

mei)t, religion, and laws of the Mahometan empire. 

797. The next letter which Mrs. Halyard re- 
ceived from her son, was dated, 

Scutari^ {in AHa^ opposite to Corutantim^le^ 

JvUy 26, ia20. 

Dear Mother, 
It is three days since we arrived at this 
place, in good healtli. 

We made but a short stay at Malta, whidi 
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Ittauid is remarkable for the shipwreck of St 
Paul. 

79S. This is a barren place by natare; bat 
the inhabitants have brought earth from Italy, 1o 
cover the rocks, till they have rendered the whole 
island like one large garden. It is now one of 
the most populous and fertile spots on the elobe 
Oranges, limes, lemons, figs, dates, and almost 
all the tropical fruits, grow here in great excel- 
lence. 

7^9. After leaving Malta, we passed within 
thirty miles of Cape Passaro, the soutli point of 
the island of Sicily, and for more than a huD« 
dred miles, as we sailed to the east, the appear- 
ance of Mount Etna was truly grand and 
striking. 

730. This volcano is about two miles high. It 
is seen at ^ vast distance, in every direction, and, 
during the niffht, the fii*e and smoke, streaming 
from its top, uirough the surrounding snow, pre- 
sents one of the most stupendous sights in na- 
ture. 

731. As we turned north from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and entered among the Grecian isles, 
the prospect on the shores was delightful. One 
of our men died here. Wc landed and buried 
his body on the island of Paros. He had been a 
noble-hearted, trusty seaman, and an active nand 
to man the yards and trim the sails. 

732. As we let the poor fellow down into his 
grave, so hv from his native home, each one gave 
a manly tear to his memory, and wp determined, 
all to join, and do something for his wife awl 
cluldren when we should return. 
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7S3* I spent fear or five hours in ramblii^ ^ 
About the island. Many object^, new tolae, wei^ 
preseated. We saw, among other things, great 
numbers of tame partrid^e^, with th^ wings 
clipped, feeding around &e houses and yards, 
like chickens in our country. Many goats are 
jLept here for their milk^ instead of cowsi^ 

r34« We stopped at a Grecian house, and they 
^ve us some govt's m^ and water to drink* 
We met with numbers of people. I spoke to 
them first in Ekoglish, and tnen in French; bujt 
they did not know a word of either. They an:- 
swered in modem Oreek, which I did not under* 
stand at all: so we could only explain ourselves 
by signs, till we found an interpreter, who could 
speak Greek and French, 

735« The quarries of Parian marble, so noted 
formerly, are no limger worked. The di^Ag 
had become so deep and di&ult her^, that it was 
{bund less expensiye to obtain the marble from 
somis of the other islands, particularly Skyros 
and Tasso, situated farther to the north. In the 
stone walls ;dividing the fields, we saw beautiful 
columns, carved in the most skilful manner, 
which appear as if they had once belonged to 
splendid building 

756. We suled from this place, early in the 
saoming, and as we passed to the north, the or- 
chards of olive trees, with their yellow leaves, 
•the vinevards, and cotton fields, on the shores, 
appeared remarkably beautiful. Near one of i}ie 
islands, numbers of people were diving forsponge, 
where the water was u hundred feet deep. 

757. The sponge grows like moss on the rocks 
St the bottom. In the same way men dive for 
pearl ^oysters, in the Red Sea« and about the 
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gulf of Ormus.' By long custom, thej learn to 
BtsLj under water, three or four minutes; but ita 
a sad employment, and those who follow it, 
hardly ever live long. 

738. The air was very clear. No clouds ap- 
peared; and our vessel barely moved before the 
eentlest summer breeze. I climbed up the rope 
ladder, called the shrouds, to the mast head, and 
sat, a long time, in de^ study, surveying the 
prospect around me. The islands, with thdr 
green foliage, seemed to float on the sHttering 
sea; and the distant mountains, dinuy seen, 
mingled their blue tops with the skies. 

739. I viewed the hills of Asia; that r^on 
of the globe, where Adam, Eve, and all the early 
parents of mankind had lived; where Babylon 
and Nineveh, now so mournfully still, once 
beared the hammers of ten thousand buildeis 
echo through their busy streets; where Xerxjes 
led forth his marshaled hosts by millions, and the 
Lydian kin^ piled his jewels and gold; where a 
Savior was born, and died on a cross. 

749. Then turning west, towards Athensi 
Sparta, and Corinth, I thought of Homer, Solon, 
Plato, Socrates, the wise instructers of mankind; 
of Leonidas and Cimou; of the battle-field of 

^Mar'-a-thon, and Man-ti'-nea, where tiie noble 
Epam'inondas felL 

750. What heroes, said I, to myself; what 
numbers, renowned in arts and arms, have tra- 
versed these seas, and»wiilked the shores; what 
various sets of our fellow-beings, one after an 
other, have^ passed their day, and mouldered to 
dust, in tae .ong train of tnree thousand yeanl 
' 751., We ^itiised the islands of Scio and Mi- 
tjlene, <o \m» east of as; ant Lem&os to Aft 
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weft. These places called, to mind many strange 
stories told by the old poets. We could see, at 
a dist&nce, mount Athos, now inhabited bj 
monks; and hieh Olympus, where the Grecians 
supposed that Jupiter and the rest of their hea- 
then gods lived. 

752. Just before we entered the strait called 
the Hellespont, the captain showed us, on the 
shore of Asia, the place where it is thought th6 
city of old Troy stood: for the exact spot is not 
known, as there is no vestige of it left. 

753. After an obstinate siege of ten years, 
this city was taken and burned, nearly all the in- 
habitants being slaughtered, so that the streets 
'were deluged with mcir blood. 

754. Eneas was one of the few who escaped. 
While the city was on fire, and the Greeks Kill- 
ing the Trojans, Eneas fled, in the night, carry 
ing his aged father on his shoulders, and leading 
his little boy I-»u'-lus by the hand,* (so Virgil the 
great Latin poet tells us.) 

755*, After we enteredf the strait, the appear- 
ance was very fine, till we came to the two old 
castles called the Dardanelles, ^ne on eachshore> 
Here all Christiaif people are obliged to stop, 
to have their cargo examined, and pay toll, be- 
fore they can pass. Considerable factories of 
leather, particularly morocco, are carried on in 
the town, upon tlie east side of the strait. 

756. From this place we proceded across the 
Marmora Sea, to Constantinople. This city 
presented a most splendid appearance, as we ap- 
proached. The bitls, rising beautifully from the 
water, are covered for a great distance with 
houses, gaily painted, and the hundreds of 
steeples, towers, and minarets, served to vary 
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md adom 4ie scene. We cast anchdr near ft6 
shore of Asia. Several of us landed^ and ascend* 
ed a high hiU? to take a survey of the magoifi* 
cent city, and the delightful countirj aroufid it. 

757. On a rising ground, next to the watei^ is 
the Seraglio, or Palace of the Grand ^i^ior. 
This is itself like a considerable city, with its 
gardens and lofty houses for the chiei officers of 
atate. It is surrounded by a high wall, with 
^tes, and towers, and battlenlents, to separate 
it from the rest of the city. 

75B* Beyond this, I ^ould take an extennve 
view of the houses and streets, stretching three 
«r four miles every way, with the suburbs of 
Pera, Galata, and Troj^iana, nm*th of the harbor, 
aAd the beautiful green hills to the west, risii^ 
orer the whole. 

7^59. This strait is here a mile wide, and waa 
anciently called the Bosphorus of Thrace, di- 
vidinjg Europe from Asia. On the eastern side, 
stands Scutari, contiunin^ about five thousand 
houses, and forty thousandpeonle. A little dis- 
tance to the north, is the Black Sea, extending 
nine hundred miles, along the slMures of Russia, 
land Circassia. 

760. The Turkish places of worship are calK 
ed mosks, and, instead of steeples, like those of 
Christian churches, the principal mosks have each 
four slender towers, called minarets, generally 
terminated with handsome ornaments at the tap 
But I anr making my letter so long that none but 
a mother would have patience to read it. 

7*61. Please to present my grateful respects to 
uncle Jacob, and tell him, that, whatever quarter 
of the world I am in, I can never forget 
(oudneM to you and our family. 
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'Wtth loTe to Charles, and Marj^ and BetsejL 
and my best wishes to all our good fnends, I 



Tour ever dutiful and affectionate son, 

Jaok Halta&d* 

Mn. Catharine Halyard, 
City of New- York, in the 
United States of America. 

762. The next letter, though dated a week 
after, was received at the same time. 

ConttarUinopU^ AuguH 3, 1820. 

My dear Brother, 

You will want to know what I am doing in 
tins Turkish capital. There is much here to 
wonder at^ much to regret, somiething to ap- 
prove. You will read mv long letters to mo- 
ther; so this one may be short. 

763'. When we first moved to New-York, we 
thought that was the place to learn fasliion^ but 
I now find that even tne leaders there know but 
little about it. What would you think, to see 
a large lady, dressed in silk and lace, sitting on 
the floor, instead of a chair, drinking coffee from 
a quart cup; and the men in the same position^ 
smoking, with pipes three yards long? 

764. These Turks have their meals in fine 
style, in their way. Each person has a separate 
table, a little larger than a candlcstand. The 
gentry, on sofas, around the room, half way be- 
tween sitting and lying down; haye the tables 
shoved round by the servants, to each one, and 
then lay hold of their meat, with thumbs and 
finsers, which appr »rs to mean, that knives and 
jforks are not the 1 test fashion among Mahomih 
tan& 



766. The Turkish men comb their haff bettdi, 
wluch they appear to be "vtrj proud of* Thi^ 
wear silk gowns, trimmed with fur; and lai^ 
trousers, drawn round the ancles at the bottom, 
so as to show th^r jellow morocco boots. Each 
man has a girdle around his waist. 

76T. I went, last week, to a barber's shop, to 
get mj hair cut; and there I found a lusty Turk, 
with a turban on his head, big enough for a bol- 
ster, ifUid the barber at work, cutting his finger 
and toe nails. 

768. It is too much work for a genteel Turk 
to cut his own nails; but enough of this. Be- 
member me to all good friends. 

^ Tour aflfectionate brother, 

Jack Halta&d. 
Maatw Churles Halyard. 

769. P. S. Mary wanted I should wnte to 
her, and ^ve. her some good advice. I have not 
time now, except to mention what I beared an 
experienced doctor say, and which I think all 
young people should remember; Jlie be$t UHny to 
prevent aoumj is to keep clear of the fire. 

770. The following letter was put on board a 
ship going to Trieste, at the head of the Gulf of 
Venice.^ It was there, after some time, put on 
board a vessel coming to the United States; but 
was not received till a month after Jack got 
home* 

7*)!. ContkinHnopU,Auguttl6^l9SKi. 

My honored Mother, 
In my last letter, I gave you an aceount of 
this place: but it appears I dia as other travel* 
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krs iimittimes do, bj undertamg to describe a 
dty when I knew very little about it Constaii* 
tinople 19 in reality nothing like what it appears 
to be, on an outside view* The streets are nar<* 
row and filthy, and instead of the cheerfnlnesd 
of a . free people, we see the appearance of 
tyranny, ignorance, and yice. 

77^. There is a public square, called the Hip- 
podtome, more than three nundred paces Ions, 
and two hundred wide, where die Turkish om- 
<iers exercise on horseback. There are many 
aujierb edifices here, particularly the great mosk, 
wnich^was once a Christian church, called St. 
Sophia: but I see more and more that it needs 
something much better than cosdy buUdings to 
make a truly respectable city. 

773. These showy houses make me think of 
what Epictetus, the philosopher, told the Roman 
Emperor, Antonine: ^ You tmll best promote the 
welfare of your city^ not by raising the roofe^ but 
by exalting the mind9 of your people: for it is 
better that noble souls should live in small habitct- 
iionsy than that contemptible slaves should bur^ 
row m costly hotues,^^ 

774. Every great officer of state and the an 
Temors of provinces, are called by the Turks, 
Bashaws of three tails. Each one of these men 
hto the absolute power of life and death over all 
,the people subject to his command. AH appear 
to be govemea by two ruling motives of action, 
avarice and fear. 

775. The number of executions is very greats 
for ihey hardly appear to set any value on the 
lives 01 {he common people. A baker, in the 
morning, was accused of cheating in the weight 
of his bread. The same day, he was hung.belore 
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the door of his own shop. A ^ntJeman bdob^ 
ing to the embassy from Russia, complained tr 
the Grand Vizier, or minister of state^ that he 
had been insuked bj some of the Turkish 
troops. 

776. The Vizier made a motion v^tii his hand* 
to his attendants; and wlule thej continued talk- 
ing, a stoat feHow brought seven soldiers' blood j 
heads, in a bag, and threw them down at the feet 
of the Russian embassador. . In this hastj man* 
Her, thousands of persons, without tJij chance 
of fair trial, are dcjjrived of that life which no be- 
ing but the Almigntj God. can give. 

777- Among other barbarous practices, hun- 
dreds of women, appearing as well as the ladies 
of England and America, are brought here and 
sold at auction, in the market, as slaves. These 
people have a strange kind of book, called the 
Koran, which they read and consider as their 
Bible. 

778. This book was made about twelve hun* 
dred years .ago, by a crafty man named Ma- 
homet. The believers in this man^and his book 
are called Mahometans. They think that wo- 
men have no souls; but are only made for ser- 
vants to the men. 

779. Such is tlie religion of the Turks; aud 
they are the enemies of all other reli^ons. Their 
persecutions of Christians and others who do not 
think as tliey do, are dreadful: and if I should 
be beared saying any thing against their pre- 
tended prophet, Mahomet, I should be roasted 
alive, or strangled in a dungeon here, instead of 
ever seeing America again. 

780. I saw, day before yesterday, upwards of 
fifty women wlip were brought here to be tdd. 
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and can neirer forget how m^ feelinea vrere 
shocked, at witnessing such a sight. If it had 
been mj ill fortune to lose mj mother, before I 
knew her worth, I could not have known so well 
how cruel and wrong these Turkish laws are. 
How can women, so treated, make good mothers 
to instruct their sons? 

rSO. A dreadful civil war is now carried on 
by the Mahometans, against the Christians of the 
Greek Church. The women sold in the market 
\ were Greek prisoners. Their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers, were slaughtered, three weeks be- 
fore. The whole town where they lived, was 
burned to ashes, and ;the unfortunate ladies 
were given over, as slaves for life, to thdr worst 
enemies. 

781. In this horrid war some whole districts, 
for thirty miles round, have been laid Wast^: alt 
'tti* people murdered; tiie houses burned; no 
sound of human voice is beared; but ravens 
croak in the tainted air,* and famishing dogs run 
over the desolated plains, howling for their slain 
masters, proclaiming the barbarous wrongs done 
by men to their fellow-men. 

782. All this cruelty is, because that the peo<* 
pie of the same country, do not think alike. 

How much blood has been shed to make men 
profess what they could not believe! 

783. It is shocking to read the accounts of good 
men burned to deam at the stake; or broken on 
the rack;, or tortured in dungeons, to make them 
deny their failii, and falsiely maintain what a ty* 
rant commanded them to believe. ^ - 

784. It is indeed a great blessine, that, in the 
United States, every one can worsnip th^ Lordl 
4yf alltheEartfi, as he deems proper: for, if thtr« 
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is any act in which a mtiona] being should be 
unmolested bj the arm of power, it is in offer* 
in^ the fulness of a grateful neart to the Author 
oi his life, 

785. 0, best of mothers^ I remember, as if it 
was but yesterday^ how my dear father looked 
upon us, when he told us about the wido]i¥ wo- 
man and her seven sons, tortured to death, by 
the king of Syria, because they would not denj 
the ever-living God, and worship the senseless 
idols, which, in the blind haughtiness of his 
power,' he had set up. 

786. How feelingly he explained to us many 
such acts of .cruelty, practised by the rulers oi 
different king;doms, and said his little children 
must pray, with him to our Heavenly Father, that 
the whole earth might be freed from such tyrants, 
and from all the senseless idols, to which .en- 
slaved nations have been compelled to kneel and 
bow. 

787. I did not understand these things then, 
as I do now, , and when I read about a time 
when every man should sit under his own vine, 
and his own fig tree, and none should make him 
afraid, I did not know half of what it meant. 

788. What is it? What can it be that makes 
these Turks so different from our Americans? 
And what shall we do, in our country, to have as* 
little as possible of such misery among us ? ^ 
believe the best way is to have eood books, aii^T 
good schools, and while the children are young, 
teach them to know better than to practise sum 
wickedness. 

789. When I look on the splendid misery of 
these people, and then think how we used to 
Uv6 on that little farm in NewJersey, I 
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how much men's happiness depends on their 
hearts and oonduct^ and how little on the glit- 
tering show which kings call grandeur. 

791. I expect to leave here in a fortnight: 
but we shall stop at Mitjlene, and several other 
places^ on our return, so that it will be some time 
before we 'reach home. 
With love to all our friends, I am« 

Dear Mother, 
Tour very dutiful Son, 

Jack Haltardi 
Mn. Catliariiie Halyard. 



iUtoni from Constantinople : arrival at Bost<»i : visit to 
' Mrs. Temple : the little cord : Jack's return to his mo- 
ther's : dang^erous sickness of Betsey Halyard : a new 
engag^ement with Mr. Sanford ; Jack makes a journey to 
his native place, in New-Jersey : meets with objeeti 
which deeply affeet kU feelings : buys the farm on which 
he was bom. 

79£. After leaving Constantinople, Jack spent 
some time at different sea-ports, gaining instruc- 
*on every where as he passed. After a prosper- 
' K,^% voyage, he aeain found himself in the United 
, States, lie lanaed Ittt Boston, where, after mak- 
ing the necessary regulations to leave the 8hip» 
he went to visit Mrs. Temple. 

793. It was six years since he had seen her 
4tid her. daughter before. Mr. Jones, Harriet's 
uncle, had been to New-Yorkf where he met witK 
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tereral friends of the Halyard family. Mr* San- 
ford, anions others, never mentioned their namesy 
but in the highest terms , of praise^ 

7^4. Hiese circumstances were repeated 
<iirough tiie whole circle of acquaintance m 
Boston, and the knowledge of Jack's el^r»ted 
character having thiis gone before him, he re- 
ceived mudi polite attention, even from persona 
whom, till then, he had never seen. Mrs. Tem- 
ple, in a special manner, gave him that kindly 
' welcome, which showed how much she was re- 
joiced to see him. 

795. Her daughter's appearance was so much 
changed, that he, at first, could hardly believe 
she was the Harriet who had been with them in 
the wreck of the Fair Trader. Her mind and 
manners too, he perceived, were surprisingly 
improved. 

, 796. He looked upon her with admiration, 
taking very particular notice of her affecticm&te 
respect fur her mother; and, during his stay, 
was more and more convinced, that he had never 
before seen an expression of so much intelli- 
gence and sweetness of disposition in the coun- 
tenance of any young lady. 

797. He vtrished to pass his life near her, to be 
instructed and reiinea by her conversation; for, 
in all her deportment she appeared to him a per- 
fect model of excellence, and the uneasiness 
which he felt in"^ her presence was for fear his 
own conduct might not be pleasing to her. 
i 798. This dimculty was m part removed, and 
his delight raised to a higli degree, when, towards 
the close of his visit, Mrs. Temple, in the most 
delicate manner, expressed her deep sense of ob- 
ligpition for what ne had formerly done, aodt 
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hoping that there was much happiness in store 
for hii»9 said he would always be a most welcome 
visiter at her hoTise. ^ 

799. Then, stepping into the other rooin, for 
a moment, she returned, bringing, in her hand, 
the little cord which he and Harriet had been 
tied together with, when they floated sb wonder- 
fully tlirough the stormy waves, and come safe to 
the shore. 

800. This cor^ she had brought home, without 
his knowing it, and said that, though others 
mieht deem it a trifling article, it was connected, 
in nei^mind, with the most endearing reflections* 
and she preserved it as a choice treasure. 

801. With the cheering hopes natural to 
young persons. Jack hurried home to New-York j 
out here, as it sometimes happens in this world 
d change, he met with a scene very different 
from what he had expected, andxmost distressing 
to his feelings. All tiis friends received him with 
a strange mixture of affection, and of deep 
grief. 

80^ His mother clasped _ her *arms around 
him, and only said, "0, my 'son!" His sister 
Betsey was extremely low with a fever, and not 
expected to live, from one hour to an other. 

803. The shock which his feelings received al- 
most overcame him: but he soon collected his 
flbccustomed fortitude. He kneeled by his sis- 
ter's bed: pressed her pale hand to his cheek: 
covered his face, and, lor some time, remained 
silent: but the feelings of his heart, were direct- 
ed in prayer to the 6od of mercy, on whose di- 
vine govaness the lives of all depend. 

804. Betsey continued without much chMiget 
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diiriiij; the chief piirt af the night; but, tofwvg^a 
momuigt her fever took a favorable turn. Sh» 
rested quietlj till sunrise, an4 when she awoke 
she was Detter than she hatd been, for three dajs 
before. She fumed her ejes, and saw her wfh 
th^9 who had not left her bedside during the 
night 

804. She said, ^ Dear brother, when did jov 
eome? How happj I am to see jou." 

She continued to grow better, and in a fort* 
night was able to walk, with her brother and 
Marj, one on each side of her, supporting h^ 
ann« 

805. Mr. Sanford and his two friends found 
that their ship had made a very profitable voyage, 
and that it was .owing, in a considerable dc^rec^ 
to Jack's information and faithfulness. When 
the cargo was sold, each of the three made him a 
present of a hundred dollars, besides what wis 
coming to him by the bai^n. 

806. They urged him to engage in an othet 
voyage; but this he declined, saying, that he 
had come to tk fixed resolution not to follow the 
sea any more; but to settle down to some regular 
and honorable business on land. ' 

807. He engaged again with Mr. Sanford, aa 
l>efore,.and remained as a most capable and fiiith- 
ful clerk, till he was in his twenty-second yean 
During this time he went twice to Boston ear 
important business; and, each time, made a 
short visit to his firm friend, Mrs. Temple, and 
her very interesting daughter. 

, B08. While he was thus actively engaged^ !» 
^attending to his variotts concerns, an enviouK and 
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idw minded jroung man, wishing to make Harriet 
and others think meanlj of him, reported that he 
was addicted to idleness, tavern haunting, lotte- 
ries, and gambling. ^ 

809. It was the old story respecting Charles, 
which was now very unjustij new-modelled, and 
affiled to his brother. As it commonlj hap- 
pens iti such cases, the truth wa^ soon ascer- 
tained, and this foul attempt to injure a person 
of so much worth, onlj raised )iimmgher in the 
esteem of his friends. 
. 810. The young man, who had practised this* 
wiiiked slanaer, brought himself in o such dis« 
craee, that Harriet, in a particular manner, who^ 
mm her very heart, detested ill-natared story 
lelting, coula not bear the sight of him after* 
wu-ds. 

$11. Jack had now a strong desire to visit tiie 
spot where his early jears had been spent. Ac* 
eordinglj, he made a journey to that part of 
New-Jersey, to meet once more the companions 
id his ckilahood. As he approached the place, a 
strange and indescribable train of sensations 
i'ushed upon his memory. 

^12. It was three o'clock, in a pleasant afteiv 
noon, whei) he arrived at the house. He imme- 
diately left his horse, without appearing to know 
that he had rode one. He had never been in 
sath a state of mind before. The family in the 
house were entire strangers to him. H!e asked 
who had cut down the walnut tree, at the comer 
(rfthe door-yard. 

813. The people did not know what to think 
o^kimi for« without waiting in any one places he 
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went all over the farm: to the garden; the oreb* 
ardj the cider>mill; the button wood tree; the 
nrape vine in the meadow; the pasture where 
tne cows used to feed, and where the horses, in 
their antic frolics, would run from one side of the 
field to the other. 

814. Then he went .to tlie place in the rirer 
where he and Charles, with other bojs, used to 
swim; and to the spot where the j had a small 
yard^ with a board fence, running partly into the 
water, to wash the sheep. Every little circum« 
stance came fresh to his mind; the sheep coming 
out of the water, sta^ering under tneir wet 
fleeces, and making the srove and hill-side echo 
with tlieir Ueatings. Every spot was dear to 
his memory ; all was full of interest, and called 
up a thousand ideas, at once^ to his mind. 

815. The people who belonged to the houaoy 
•tared at him, without being able to form anr 
opinion. One of theimen gave 6ome hay to his 
horse; but Jack saw not a living bein^ that he had 
ever seen before. They began to think he was 
crazy; and one of the men followed near him to 
see what he would do. He often stopped, and 
turned suddenly round, making earnest motiona 
with his hands* 

816. Near a brook which ran into the river, 
was a small thicket, of oak and locust trees, 
clothed in their briglitest green. Deeply en 
gaged in thought, Jack hurried to these trees. 

817. Here he placed himself on a rock, where 
he had a thousand times played« and sat, for 
tome time, raised to such a pitch of feeling, that 
be talked poetry, as if every thing around hin 
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bad been alWe) and the man who wu oev turn, 
beared the following 



n&Wbit if thn chumwhidi thrill) tlinni(fa ill m 

And Mieki mj inmost nul .' Tii natore'i Toice, 
Inritei lur erring hhib to rural peacei 
Vfbj, m^fer, leave the home of pure delijibt; 
And Hel^ throngh oceftn atormg, or din of wmr. 
The pleaiurti which the hnmblett peaiant find*. 
Freely beitowed, in hii Mqueatered oot. ! 
Twu here my Infant rootitepi trod ; where truth 
And Dttore bouDdtSM teigo. Ban ui'i don SLmt 
b8 
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Sordid and fUae, dropi from nneheatiiig eyhtm^ 
The social feelings now resume their sway ; 
Delightful, lender, penetrant; and strong. 
As is the giant's grasp. 



919. Where is my term of life that> gone ? With 
Of good Aurelius. Blest hills and vales, 
Where my 'first vision dawned! and talking itreanil 
How much you tell me, I had else forgot ! 

8120. Yes, there's a charm around the native home. 
Could make the miser, for a while, forget 
His gold; and call the felon back to virtue. 

821. Remove the pirate from Ids black corsair ; 

From blood, remorse, and fear ; (uid plundered sabki: 
Show him the long left house, the rocks, and trees, 
ThaVknew his playful childhood, free from guile . 
Their tor^eless eloquence shall melt his heart; 
And waken thought ; more than the broadside's roar 5 
Or glitt'ring dagg;ers of th' avenging foe, 
Aimed at his g€ity breast. 

822. 'Tis sadly pleasing, when life's morn is past, 
To visit scenes to early fondness dear : 

To ask the list'nin^ grove, " Where are the matei 
Who joined me in your shade f" to feel, at once, 
The whole remembered load, of joys and griefs. 
Upon the struggling heart ; think what we are ; 
And breathe the deep-drawn sigh, for firiends, mttob 

loved; 
Now buried in long sleep. 

8£3. At last he went to the house, and, with 
ottt knocking at the door, or taking notice of anj 
one, he entered directly into the front room. 
The people followed, and asked him wM) he wasi 
and what he wanted. He said, •'^ I am Jack Hal* 
. yard: my mother was driven from this place, br 
a man wno has gone to answer for his deeds; aw 
it if twelve years ^ince I was here before* ** 



824. Thej had been told about Jack Halyard: 
ihe news flew; and many who knew him, col^- 
lected to see him. He was overjoyed at meeting 
these honest old friends, th^ first set of people 
he had ever known, and told them what a state 
of mind he had been in, on visiting the place. 

825. It was now evening: the peodie had taken 
care of his horse; and he went a mile and a half, 
on foot, to see his friend, and his father's friend, 
Mr. Shepherd. 

826. The good pastor had grown quite old and 
feeble; but he was greatly delighted, and hardly 
•ksew how to express his joy, at. receiving such a 
visiter. Jack explained to his friend how the 
farm had appeared to him. They spent the even- 
ing in discoursing upon the various turns of for- 
vtune; the condition of human life; and upon that 
higher and better state of exis^nce, prepared foi 
the just, beyond f he gra^e. 

827. During the evening, Jack inquired ear- 
nestly of Mr. Shepherd, about the friends of his 
early years; but, when he ^poke of Mr. Clement, 
his former beloved guide, he could hardly re- 
strain the warmth of his feelings. 

828. Mr. Shiipherd said, there had been some 
strife in the district. Capt. Yecors, and others, 
.who cared yery little whether a school was eood 
or bad, were willing to have an ignorant teaciier, 
if he could be hired at a cheap rate. So Mr. 
Clement went away; and one Mr. Stultor was 
employed. 

829. The committy examined. Mr. Stultor in 
grammar, though this put them to some trouble. 
One. chief reason of the difficulty was they had 
never learned any thiQg of grammar themselves. 

When your fitither was alive» said Mr. Shep- 
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herd, die dBurs of Hm sckool were dUbr^d^j 
managed. 

850. Mr. Clement left the state of New^er- 
wejj and went to Indiana; and, thoogh he wii 
«ne of the best of men, he had to contend widi 
hard fortune. 

831. Whaterer his fortune may be, said Jack. 
mr respectfor him will never be altered, I hope, 
while I lire. I would go a hundred miles to tell 
him how sensible I am of what he has done for 
kne. 

832. When I was a thoughtless boj, I did 
not kno# the importance of Mr. Clements ia- 
Btruction: but since I ha?e seen more jeara, I 
think of a thousand things which he did, to pre- 

rre me for usefulness. One thing in particaiar, 
cannot sufiicientlj thank him for; he took 
great pains to teach' me to think rationall j finr 
mjselL 

833. One Saturday, he went with his scholars 
^to show us ^e different kinds of rocks, as they lie 
in beds or stratums, forming the crust of the 
l^obe, as Werner, the German philosopher, has 
explained. We carried a stone hammer, ^ break 
the rocks, and two baskets to fetch home our 
minerals. We went along the banks of the 
river, and about the gullies, to examine the ledges, 
where the dirt was washed away. 

834. It was the first time I had noticed the 
difference in rocks, gramtj bIcU^ Hme^ tbaekffd' 
gpar^ and others. The granit was under ^ 
rest, except where it 'came out at the edges. 
The other kinds appeared to be later madei and 
ftome of ^em had sticks and leaves, and ediers 
little insects, and bones of land animals, and sii 
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thcU»9 embedded in l^e middle of the rock, wh^re 
W€ broke it with our hammer. . 
- 835. Mr. Clement told us, he believed the 
whole United States had once been covered by 
the sea, to a great depth; and that all these 
changes in nature, are proofs of 4hat Uncreated 
Beins, who formed, and still upholds, the world. 

836. In climbing the mountain of Gibraltar, 
and among the rocky hills of Mitylene, I found 
the same appearances which Mr. Clement had 
explained to us, here in New-Jersey. Many 
«uch circumstances I remember, where a little 
lesson, from our skilful teacher, spreads'out into 
a volume of knowledge. 

83r. It is a noble principle, said Mr. Shep« 
herd, to cherish gratitude for those who have 
faithfully euided us through the season of youth. 
1 always leel a warm glow of admiration, when 
I read the story of Edmund Burke, who, when 
he was a leading member of thevBritish parlia- 
ment, and the t^me of his talents was spread 
through the world, made a long journey every 
^ar,to visit the good old man that used toteacn 
hiih when he was a little boy. 

838. Much also depends on parents, said Mi. 
Shepherd, and Divine Providence has been very 
merciful tp you. . Young people- are not always 
fio favored. Though you have now but one pa* 
rent remaining, she equals, all which the ablest 
orator could say in her praise; and it is an ines- 
timable blessing, to call such a woman mother. 
I have, for many years, obsei*ved the conduct of 
different persons towards their parents; and. 
used to take particular notice of you, and Charles, 
gud your sisters, when you were small children. 
839. Those who honor their father and my>fher^ 
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Acoerdiiig to the divine eommandy maj reaMMi« 
abljr expect a. blessing on their exertions. On 
the contrary, I have seldom known it faO, that 
if a ' person is disrespectful to his pareiita» 
some judgment! appears to follow him, ev^n b 
this life. It wottla be verj unwise for a joodm 
man to man- j a wife that had been an micuitira 
daughter." 

840. ^ The best young lady that I haye ever 
known," said Jack, ^ is the most affectionate and 
respectful to her mother: but her mother is a re- 
markable woman* It is pleasant to call to mind 
the grateful sentiments ot some of the most ex- 
alted characters we tead of in history. 

841. ^ There is a story of Epaminondas, whou 
Cicero thought, was the most worthy man ^ all 
the GtBdans. After his victory at Leactca, his 
friends believed he was raised to the highest de- 
ffree of human glory, and came to congratulate 
him on his good fortune. He said, he was yerr 
thankful that his exertions had been prospered; 
because it would give so much joy to' his aged 
parents." 

842. ^ There is one Parent," said the vener- 
able Mr. Shepherd, rising from his chair, and 
looking with affectionate earnestness upon his 
young friend; ^ there is a Parent and Teacher, 
nigh above M; the Giver of that wisdom, which 
death cannot destroy. 

84S. *< Our learning may gain applause, and 
make us useful; but we can not tell how soon all 
which belonss to the earth, shall lie mouldering 
with its kindred dust. I have lived to witness 
many changing scenes. 

844. ^ It has been my lot to witness the t/m 
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^iion of httDumitr, in its highest' joj^ tod in its 
deepest grief. Both soon pass twt j. 

84'5. ^ Parents have called me to visit their 
dying child; cut down like a joung orange treey 
as it was beginning to blpssom, and removed 
from the care that nurtured its growth. 

846. ^I have seen a woman, who had been 
greatlv admired. Her bright morniiu; of lifo 
'was cnanged. For years, her lot was keen dis- 
tress; but the light from. Heaven raised her 
thoughts to higher scenes. Alone, in prayer^ 
she opened her heart to Him who knows the tri<* 
ids or the sufferer. Her sorrows drew to a closer 
and her last whispers were the words of peaceful 
hope* 

847. ^ I have jenown a very aeed man, who 
put all his trust in the Heavenlv Teacher; and 
though forsaken by the proud, he stood alone, 
tremoling on the brink of life, like a shattered 
tree on a'craggjr hill: he looked beyond the 
grave, to joys, which kings can not give nor tak^ 
away*'' 

848. In this manner, Mr. Shepherd, like an 
a|K>8tle of early times, talked the evening away, 
with his young companion, i They commended 
themselves, and ,friends, and fellow-beings, to 
the All -seeing Bye which never sleeps, and re* 
tired to r^st 

849. In the morning Jack felt more composed. 
He vrznt round to vanous places, among ike fa« 
milies^hom he used to know: but a consider- 
able part were gone. Maior Wilson and his 
wife were both dead, and reter had the entire 
charge of the farm. 

850. He was doing well in hit business. He 
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owned a share in the Cadmian* Library, of Briar 
Hill; devoted his eyemngs to useful studies, and 
some of the neighbors thought that before manj 
jears he would -be made either a- justice of the 
peace, or a captain of -the train band; 

851. Jack saw < Solomon Belmot, and many 
other old acquaintances. Deacon B^lmot, Solo- 
mon's father, had died about a year before. The 
old lady was living, and enjoyed good health for 
a person of her age. She looked at Jack, througk 
her 'spectacles, and told liim, almost as soon as 
she saw him» that she was always sure he would 
make a wonderful knowing man, and that she 
had said so, more than a hundred times. 

852. The truth of the matter was, that, let 
what would happen, she had got very much in 
the habit of saying, it had turned out just as she 
had said it would, long before, i^he grew, a little 
forgetful 5 and sometimes thought she had told 
risht, about things which wer^e to come to pass, 
wnen the family and the neighbors could re* 
member that sne had calculated exactly the 
other way. 

853. in going around these places, there was 
one circumstance, at which Jack was much sur- 
prised. The buildings, hills, and streams, all 

* The ** Cadmian Library," at Briar Hill, was so named 
In honor of Cadmus^ the Phenician, who, it is said, invented, 
or improved, the letters of the alphabet, ai^d the carious sys- 
tem of spelling words with them, which laid the foundatioQ 
for so much learning in the world. At "first, there were only 
sixteen of thfese letters. They were adopted by the 
Greeks, Jews, and other nations, and afterwards increased 
to the present number. In Latin there were twenty-four 
letters ; the French have twenty-five ; the English twenty* 
nx ; and the Russians now use thirty-four. 
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Rmieared smaller, and nearer together^ than they 
did, when he was a child. 

854. He went to the mill, where the family 
used to get their com and wheat ground. The 
cog-wheel, and trundle-head $ the whirling mill*- 
stone, hopper, andboult, which he had once be*- 
held with wonder, as a prodigious machine, now 
made him think of a pepper mill in the kitchen* 

855. The philosophy of this is, ihat, when 
Children know but little of the world, common 
objects appear lar^r than they are; but learning 
seems, to their minds, of much less importance 
than it really is. 

856. The well was near the kitchen door, and 
it had been the opinion of Jack, k} travelling 
about the world, that he never tasted any water 
^0 sweet and wholesome as that which came from 
this well. On trying it now, he found it like the 
water of other good wells. The reason of his 
fondness^ was, he had been used to it when he 
was a child. ' 

857. In the afternoon, Solomon Belmot went 
with his young friend to see the aged soldier, 
John Miller I because, said they, though the good 

'old man is neglected by many, yet he has alwa^ 
borne an unspotted cnaracteri and though his 
purse is light, he has a noble soul. 

858. He has read, said Solomon, the history 
of many nations, and thought much concerning 
their welfare. Once, too, he had a good house 
and farm; but he lost all, when this country was 
in its deepest trouble. 

859. Mr. Miller had once been an orderly ser- 
geant: this was many years ago; and some old 
people still called him sergeant Miller; but it 
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was no matter what title he bore. He wantid 
DO kingly patent; of nobility. His heraldry was 
in his heart 

860. The aged patriot remembered Jack, with 

great affection, and received him with a most 
earty welcome. The young men were much 
struck with his venerable appearance. His hair 
was white as silver;, and, when he began to speak 
of the war, he grew earnest, and they listened 
with deep attention, till he drew tears down 
their chedcs. 

861. His musket lay on two wooden hooks, 
V against the wall of the room. He took down 

this musket, which he had owned fifty years, and 
which, in aU his distress, he would never sell 
Then moving himself to ihe table, he laid one of 
his crutches upon it, and resting on the other, 
shouldered the musket, striking it, smartly, with 
his right hand, to make the bands rattle, as he 
used to do, when he was a young soldier, on tho 
parade. 

862. Suddenly he uttered . a deep sigh, and 
his eyes glistened with the starting tear. He 
stood, for a short time, perfectly still, holding 
his musket at arm's length, and looking very 
steadily upon it He appeared to be thinking 
of the places where he had been with that mus- 
ket: for he had carried it thousands of miles; 
and many friends, dear to him, he had seen fall, 
bleeding, around him, before his own 1^ was 
shot on in battle. 

863. Trembling with strong feeling, he wiped 
the tear from his furrowed cheek. ^ 0," said 
the aged man, ^ I have not words to express n j 
thougats! The memory of past years rushM IUds 
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iifioody aild hurries mj mind twtj fhnn &i8 lit* 
tie cottage that shelters me. 

864. ^ I fancy myself standing on a hi^ y 
moantain, surveying the grandest nation on 
which the sun ever shined. I behold myriadu 
of cliildren, through a lon^ train of generations, 
thoughtlessly gay as the birds^ and liable to go 
astmy, because they know not their own blesfr- 
ings. O, that they would listen to the warning 
of age, and be wise! 

865. ^l( I could, I would speak to all the 
young people of America at once« My voice 
shofdd be heared from the shores of Maine to the y 
Rocky Mountains, and from the ocean to the in- 
land sea8% 

866. << I would lay the great cause of the coun- 
try before them, and call up every noble feeling 
in their bosomf • I would put the question to 
their hearts^ Can you content yourselves to fol« 
low at a llistance the slavish rules of foreign 
lands, instead of raising high the banner of your 
own freedom, as a model for all nations ? 

86r. ^ Have you read what your fathers have ^ 
done? Have you heared of the elory they sain* 
ed ? And do these things seem Tike old fiaibles. 
because they happened before voi were bomr 
Go, then, my youne friends, ana view the fields 
they trod; when 9ie sun looked firy and dim, 
through the smoke of war, and stout hearts faint- 
ed; when widows and orphans were multiplied, 
as their defenders fell. 

868. ^ Go, in the generous ardor of Touthf . 
trace on the frost-bound earth, to Valley r orge, 
the honest farmers of our land, by their tootstepi 
marked in blood. Behold the suffering ^band| 
•ome of your fathers among them; their anxious ^ 
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chief watching in his tent, throu^ the silent 
. honrg of night; and learn of them to lore yovr 
^ country. 

869. ^Go to Charleston, wrapped in flames; 
to Flatbnsh, Guilford, Camden, Wilmington: see 
aur brave men, cut down on the batue plain; 
steeping the soil with their warm blood; breath* 
ing their prayers to Heaven, at once for their 
own parting souls, and their country's cause; 
and inquire of them, if what you enjoy was 

J bought at a cheap rate. > 

870. ^ Go, where Europe has,v for a hundred 
ages, swelled her domes, refined in vice, and 
fltrenethened her abuses: see there the pale vic- 
tim o? lawless power ; in his lone dungeon; en- 

. <drcled by chains and torturing imachines; wear- 
ing away his life, by slow degrees ; without hope 
of seeinff, on earth, a helping hand, or pityins 
tear, and ask him, if freedom is a blessibg of 
\ ' trifling value. 

Sri. '^O, my dear lads," said he to the voung 
men, ^ you are just entering the stase oi man- 
hood; full of life, and heart-cheering hope; you 
see me poor and decrepid, drawins near to the 
"* grave, my resting place : but such as I am, I 
nave always Kved an honest .life; I have abhor- 
red fraud and falsehood: I have tried to be useful 
to my fellow-men. 

87^ ^ I can lay my hand on my heart, and 
look up, with humble confidence, to that Beiiig 
who knows all my thoughts; and I would not 
change my situation, as a free American, with 
the proudest monarch of the globe. No, no: net 
: all tneir ditteringtrappines; nor the bayonets of 
\ |iamperea guards; nor nattering tongnesi 
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MTe tiieni from a guilty conscience, and a dying ^ 
bed.'* 

S7S. ^Ah^^^ said Solomon to Jack, as they 
were returning, <^what you aftdl I have read of, 
this yenerable man has seen, and acted, and 
felt. His reyerend head, whitened bj the frosts 
of so many winters, is a liying record of the 
times he tells us of. We belong to a glorious ' 
empire. He jnras present when its foundations v 
were laid.*' 

8r4. ^ Any people," said Jack, << to be pros- 
perous, must be united, wise, and good: and if 
these tilings are properly attended to, here, we 
shall haye the most splendid republic which the 
world has eyer seen. This oepends on the 
schools. I haye read the opinions of eminent 
men, of different countries, respecting instruc- , 
tion. 

8r5. ^ Mr. Beccaria says, in the book which he 
wrote, about ^ Crimes and Ptmishments^ that 
* the most certain means of rendering a people free 
and happy, is to establish a perfect method of 
education.' It is impossible for a nation to be 
truly flourishing without good schools." > 

876. Jack called on Judge Hamilton, to et* 
press his grateful remembrance of the noble con- 
duct, at ,the time Mrs. Halyard's goods were 
sold. The jud^e was a man who had studied 
much, and the yisit here was most agreeable and 
interesting. 

877. Judge Hamilton informed his friend that 
the young Harpagons, by silly extrayagance, and 
by law-suits with each other, had squandered all 
their property, much faster than their father had 
g;ripea it together, by his extortion; and that 

s2 
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the beautifiil Halyard farm was again for adi^ 
• very cheap. 

878. Jack wanted to buy the farm^ and had 
money enough to^ pay little more than half tfaa 
price; but he did not like to run in debt. Ha 
came back to Nbw-York. Mr. Sanford ofiered 
to lend h&m as much money as »he wanted; bat 
he was determined not to borrow, if he could do 
way othe».way. 

879. He wrote to his highly valued fiiendy 
Mrs. Temple, and said in his letter, that he 
would rather be- an independent American far* 
mer, than to^be king of bpain and the Indies; 
and that he would prefer that New-Jersey farm 
to any other in the world. She wrot6 by the 
next mail, urging him by all means to buy tiie 
farm. 

880. She said if he wanted five hundred or a 
thousand dollars, to help pay for it, she had more 
than that, lying in the bank, whidi she did not 
want; and so she had sent a draft, which he 
would find enclosed, for the money to be paid 
to him in New- York. Hc'went again to New- 
Jersey; paid the cash, and took a warranty deed 
of the place, so endeared to him, because all his 
earliest years had been spent upon it. 

881. After he had his deed put on record, he 
staid one night'at Judge Hamilton's. While he 
was there, walking out alone, in the pasture, he 
saw what appeared, at first, to be a clumsjr old 
horse; but, as he came nei^rer, he started, with a 
kind of glad surprise, on perceivins it to he his 
iAtick colt, that Re had not seen tor so many 
years. Snow-ball whinnied, and walked to meet 
him; putting his head gently against him; either 
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because he knew his old master^ or because he 
wanted some salt. 

882. Jack stood^ some time^ patting the colt 
ODr his shoulder. ^ Poor Snow-ball,'' said he, 
^ what changes time has made since I first led 
jou! How have our young days passed away, 
and how dear is the memory of their early 
joys.'* 

883. He turned his face with an earnest look 
towards Boston and New-York, *<If a poor 
beasV said he, ^ which has neither speech noi 
reflection, can awaken such thoughts in the 
mind, how' should old friends be cherished, 
whose souls are knit iogeiker by so many ties of 
ceasoQ, faith, and lovel" 

884. He walked to the house, to buy Snew- 
ball of Judge Hamilton, that he might take him 
to his own farm. The Judge said to his young 
visiter, *^ It will afiEbrd me pleasure if you wiU 
accept this horse as a present, in token of my 
esteem. You may rest assured that he has al- 
ways been well used; for I would not willingly 
bave a person about lAe, who would be guilty of 
cruelty, eren to a brute!" 
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Iftdt goM to fioeton with the highest proipecti of hapfli* 
new— meets with an unezpectMl event — ratams, udom 
tiie influence of a weighty dtsappointmeut-^receiyei 
Tery pleasing intelligenoe from his friends — Goes again 
to Boston — ^where his highest earthly hopes pure crowiied 
with sttccess— returns to New-Torkr-makes a journey 
to the New-Jersey fium, accompanied by hit amiahlt 
Mde and their two mothen-«their delightfril titOAtkB 
•nd ezaUed characters— oondusioa. 

885. After Jack's return he was much engaged 
in ike arrangement of^ his plans; but he still 
atrove to do 3l in his power for the improrement 
of his sisters. He felt anxious to have them as 
lady like in tlieir behatior as Harriet Temple^ 
considering lier the best possible model for tne~ 
to imitate. 



886. A letter^ with the Boston post mark, 
brou^t to the house. It was from* Mrs. Tem- 
ple. He hastily opened it, and was enraptured 
to find an other from Harriet, enclosed in the 
one from her mother. . 

88r. He had written to them both, and these 
letters were in answer to his own. Harriet's was 
the first he had received from her, though iho 
had, two or three times,- added, at the bottom of 
what her mother wrote, a few words to assure 
him of her friendly remembrance. She had also 
expressed' a wish to become acquainted with 
Mary and Betsey, and, if they should come to 
Boston, to have tnem make her a visit. 

888. Her letter, which Jack now received^ was 
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«ne of the n^ost elegant he had ever 86en: for 
this young lady possessed an uncommon share 
of good senses an affectionate heart; and an ex- 
cellent education. 

889. With all these attractire qualities, know 
in^ that her lejtter was to be read by an accom- 
plished scholar, she had taken pains to write 
as well as jiossible. 

890. The consequence was that her young 
friend found this letter so beautifol, and all the 
ideas so well expressed, that he read it over and 
oyer with the utmost delight. 

891. He now told his mother that the busi- 
ness at Boston, about which she had given him 
her advice, was very important to his happiness^ 
and he wished to go there without delay. Mrs* 
Temple and her daughter were to come with him^ 
on his return to New- York. 

. 892. He wished Mary and Betsey to put the 
furniture in as good order as possible; for thoi^ 
Harriet and her mother were ladies of too much 
ffood sense to be fond of idle, show, yet they were 
ooth skilful housekeepers, and if any thing should 
appear slatternly^ .or out of place, they would be 
sure to see it. 

693« The next morning it rained: but Jack's 
thoughts were too much occupied with the ob- 
jects he had in view, for him to regard the wea« 
uier. His. sisters prepared liis breakfast, and he 
sat out, very early, on his journey. 

894. As ne passed through Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, all nature presented to him the 
most jM'omising aspect The breeze, from each 
iralley, hill, and grove, wafted fragrance and 
Joy, and every bird warbled its liveliest notes. 

695. It is nnpossible to describe his mingled 
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ftelincB, u he a]iproached ihe house which coit- 
tained the two friend9 so endeared to him. He 
&ncied that he already heared their Toices, air- 
ways so pleasant to his ear. 

896. As he came to the door, expecting tlie 
cordial welcome, how thrilling was his disajp- 
pointraent, on finding a crowd of persons exhibit- 
ing signs of the deepest sorrow. Witli impetn- 
ous earnestness, he inquired the cause or this 

ief, and received the dreadful answer, that 
arriet was dyine in an oth^r room. , 

897. He sunk down, motionless, in a chair, for 
tome minutes, entirely overcome by the keen- 
ness of Ids feelings, lie rose, and walked the 
room, in excessive a^tation of mind. In the 
extreme affliction which prevailed, it was some 
time before the cause of so unexpected a calamity 
could be explained. Mn Jones, at length, gav« 
the particulars of this melancholy evenC 

898. The kitchen part of ihe house was lower 
than the rest, and the roof nearly flat. A pass* 
age led through a door to this roof, which was 
used for drying clothes, as is often done in citiesi 
where the vards are small. 

899. A lad, whose ill fortune it was to mis- 
take mischief for mt, contrived a plan to friehten 
an ignorant girl, who lived in the riouse, and who 
was silly enoush to be afraid of witches and 

ghosts. To effect this object. He made a very 
[l looking image, and placed it, just after dark, 
standing on the rooi^ fastened with a prop and 
small ropes. 

890. He told his scheme to three other boys, 
and their intention was, when the girl went for. 
the clothes, and ran back, frightened and scream- 
ingi into the bouse, to come from their hiding 
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placet ^^A take the image awar, so as to prevent 
detection, and confirm the foolish girl in the be- 
lief that what she saw was a phantom which had 
vanished. 

891. This hired girl happened to be gone; 
and, in the evening, there came up a sudden 
ahower. Harriet went, in a hurr^, to fetch in 
th^ clothes. In stepping quick from one part 
of the roof to an other, she sthick her foot against 
one of the ropes, and pitched forward with such 
violence, that she fell to the ground below, and 
was taken up for dead. 

892. Letters had been sent by the family to 
New-York, to inform their jouns friend of the 
distressing accident| but these letters had not 
been received when he left home. 

893. In a few days, the doctor considered 
Harriet out of dangeri but she stdl' remained 
very low, and could not expect, for a consider- 
able time, to be restored to pe^rfect health. 

894. Urgent business required Jack to return 
to New-York. Before his departure, howeveff 
be was admitted to converse with Harriet, in her 
room, and express the disep sympathy he felt for 
her sufferings. 

895. After his return, he looked more pale and 

Soomy than he had commonly done, ana his mo« . 
er was somewhat concerned about his healdii 
but, by degrees, he recovered from this dejection, 
and regained bis usual cheerfulness. 

896. In about two months, one of his lettert 
fironi Boston gave him the pleasing news Ihat 
Harriet was entirely well, ana, the next mornini^ 
he sat out aeain for that place. 

897. A fortnight afterwards, as Mary was 
paatbig iiear the front window, she saw her bro* 
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tiler walking towards die house, with two la£ety 
one on each side of him. Thej were his nkother- 
in-law and his wife; for he had been married ir 
Boston. He introduced these dear friends to his 
mo&er and sistehi. 

898. The bride was one of the most agreeable 
young ladies tiiey had ever seen. Her dj^ss was 
elegantly simple and plain. There was an un- 
affected good sense'in all she said or did, which 
none could help admirine. 

899. She was all lovelinessy without seemaig 
to think herself better than any ^rl of good chik- 
racter and disposition. Polite and kind to those 
around her, sne made no arrogant claims on the 
attention of others: but, grateful for her own 
blessing, she wished idl me world as happy as 
herself; 

90Q. These new relatives were soon delisted 
with the company of each other. They were in- 
telligei^f: the fnends of virtue; and their con- 
versation was what might b^ expected from per- 
sons of such character. No slander mingled witli 
their discourse; no ill will; no mean jealousy of 
others: for minds so richly stored could find a 
thousand interesting subjects, to employ their 
thoughts; without speaking evil of their ac« 
quaintance. 

901. They valued a good name, and the esteem 
of their friends, as a pearl of great price; and 
they thought it excedmgly vile to blacken the 
character of others, by foul sayingf, or deceitfiti 
Dints. They had read the same books, and im- 
bibed similar principles from them; and thej 
took delight in calling to mind the elegant pass* 
ages they had dwelt upon, in the writings oi the 
best authors. 

90S. When the young people listened i» thm 
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mothers, they thought it singular, that two per^ 
sons, who had belonged to oifierent nationsi and 
been brought up on opposite sides of p. wide 
ocean, should be so much alike. It served to 
show that elevated minds, and virtuous pnn<4« 
pies, are the same every where, 

903. They belonged to different churches}^ 
but when they came to speak of their dependence 
on a Supreme Being, and their obligations to 
reverence and adore his goodness» they found 
their opinions almost exactly the same, and wepQ 
both surprised that they did not differ more. 

904. These sensible women thought alike in 
this, that all nations belong to the same gre^t 
family of mankind ; and though differing in cus* 
tom^, language, and dress, they partake of a 
common nature; are subject to like imperfec". 
tions; and, when they shall stand before t\\Q 
Judge who knows the secrets of all hearts, it will 
make but little difference in what country they 
may have passed their few years on eartht 

905. Charles Halyard had learned a good 
trade. He was well settled, industrious, and 
prosperous in his business. He had given up aU 
his mistaken notions about drawing a pria^e in 
the lottery, and began to be much esteemedr 

906. Mr. Sandfoid, Mr. Lawrence, James Al- 
len, ^d others, came to visit their highly valued 
friend, and ofier to him, and his amiable bridei 
their congratulations on the happy marriagCt 

907. Ailer passing a few days! in N^w-Yorl^i^ 
Jack went with his mother, motheri-inxlaw, wd 
his beloved Harriet, to the JJew-Jersey fiirni. 
The delightful weather, o^d a thousfand pleasant 
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drcunistanoes, rendered it a season of ^"eat joy 
to all the company, except to Mrs. Halyard. 
She fblt her mind agitated by the remembranbe 
of different scenes. 

908. She rejoiced in the prosperity of her son, 
and of her agreeable daughter-in-law, whom she 
already loved, almost as her own child : but there 
was one dear friend, whom the years which were 
passed, could not cause her to forget ; and, with 
all her gladness to meet her old companions, and 
see those around her so happy, she could not 
avoid shedding many tears. 

909. Mr. Shepherd, Mrs. Smith, and others, 
came to see her. Their meeting was very cor- 
dial and affecting: but after staying about ten 
days, Mrs. Halyard chose to return to New- York. 

910. Mrs. Temple and Harriet were exceed^ 
ingiy pleased with the farm: and the neighbors 
were charmed with their easy politeness, their 
good sense, and obliging dispositions. 

911. They regulated the house, in a style of 
simple neatness, as they said became people of 
good sense, in a free country ; and Jack was 
busily engaged in putting the farm in proper 
order. 

912. He procured some young trees from a 
nursery; and, as, he was setting them out, near 
the house, Harriet held them from falling, wh3e 
he, with a spade, placed the dirt around the 
roots. They cherished the pleasing hope, in 
transplanting these trees, that, in a few years, 
they should have the choicest of fruit : besides, 
they \yished for sometliing to leave after them, to 

>how that they had not lived in vain. 

91 8« It was very easy for Harrj^et to hdd up 
the treeo, while her husband covei^ the rood: 
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but it would have been more dificult for him to 
do both. This, showed them^ in what an agree* 
able way one intelligent friend may help another. 
They thought, if this appeared so plain,, in such 
a trifling matter as setting out a pear tree, how 
important it must be, when extended to idl the 
a^rs of life. 

914. They managed their house and farm, 
witl^ the most cheerful industry; received their 
friends in a truly pleasing manner; and every 
day gave proof of some new excellence in their 
characters. .Judge Hamilton was heard to say, 
it was the highest praise of both, that they were 
worthy of each other : and that a young man of 
so much learning and goodness was an honor to 
his native state. 

915. When the Judge came to visit them, one 
day. Jack met him at the door, repe^g part of 
a Latin ode which he had been ireadihg the 
evening before. ' - ' 

Son ebur, neque anream, 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar : 

Non trabea llymettiad I 

^remunt coiamnas ultima recisat 

Africa; 

At fides et ingeni 

Beni^a vena est; pauperemque dive - 

M9 petit : nihil supra 

Decs lacesso ; nee potentum amtenxn 

Largiora flagito ; ' 

Satis beatus unicis Sahinis. 

Horace, Liber II, Carmen xviii. 

916. Which means, when translated into plain 
English, 

My house can boast no beams, \/ 
With fold or ivy wrought ; 
Kor raarUe, f^om th* extrtmei 
Of mltry Afiie brought y/ 
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y fiat faith and truth are here, 

And learning, tocial, free ; 

Lifb*s sbnnless ills to charm ; 

And honor fWiira the frienda moat dear i 

I ask Ho more : enough for me, 
V This ont dnug Jersey fatnt* 

01 1. Indeed the situiui(fti of this young couple 
is remarkably delightful. Theif union id founded 
On the purest aiiection, confidence, and respect. 
Instead of disregarding the opinions of each other, 
because they are thus United, each is, if possible, 
more desirous of pleasing than at any former time ; 
and it i» difficult to imagine that .one small house 
can contain more happine^ than is enjoyed under 
their hospitable roof* 

018. As this young man had been accustomed, 
in severe trlftls, to call on the Divine Protector, 
to guard him from danger and death, he now ex* 
presses his grateful praise, to the same All-wise 
Being, for the blessings he enjoys. He Uves on 
the most friendly terms with his neighbors, by 
whom he is smcerely beloved ; and if he can be 
said to have pride in any thing, it is the noble 
pride of being esteemed by the wise dnd good. 

Old. Mr. Halyard is now no longer a boy. 
He has become a man of learning, talents, and 
established character. If the children read at- 
tenttvely what has already been said, they can 
judge K)r themselves what course he is likely to 
follow, in Aiture life ; and they will have no need 
of being told any thing more about him at pre- 
sent* Those who may visit him, on the farm, in 
New-Jersey, can there see to what degree of 
honor and worth a person may be raised, by in- 
dustry and good behavior in eaHy life* 
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020. Let all the little children in the Unit^ 
States consider, widi serious attention, the many 
instructive facts respecting the virtuous family 
here described ; and whether they ever have the 
chance to see any of these estimable persons or 
not, let them tiy, with steadiness of purpose, to 
imitate their praise- worthy example. 

CONCLUSION. 

921, Thus ends the history of the "S^or 
Boy ;'' which leads to important reflections on 
the afiairs of the world, and the various objects 
pf^ human pursuit. By his example we learn how 
much depends on merit, and how little on the 
outward circumstances of fortune. 

922. We have seen this boy, in the humble 
walks of life, losing his father at an early age ; 
with his widowed, injured, and destitute mother ; 
making his way by persevering industry, and up- 
right conduct ; rising high in the esteem of his 
acquaintance, and now looking forward to the 
brightest prospects in life: sometimes committing 
errors; for there is no perfection here; but, in 
all conditions, true to his word, and to every 
trust reposed in him: the dutiful son, the kind 
brother, the sincere friend: the lover of his 
country, and of his fellow men : among his com- 
panions mild and affectionate ; discreetly gener- 
ous; active in doing good; and in the midst of 
danger, the Christian hero: not seeking the 
praise which has no foundation in truth; but, in 
€jl the actions of life, having two prime objects 
in view ; to gain useful knowledge, and to prac- 
tise right: such is the mind which forms the 
highest excellence of man : such are the duties 

T 2 
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which childreh owef to their parents and friencki 
to the land of their hirth, and to the GOD who 
knade themi 

ft23. We sec, by the fate of Carthage hoW 
cities may prosper or decline, by the moral con^ 
duct of their people. The history of all ages is 
full of instruction, upon the false greatness of 
wicked mem but theii* glory must perish, and 
their triumphs be honored no more. The worst 
of tyrants may rise, and often do, to great power. 
Vast armies move at their command ; towns are 
laid waste; plains drenched in blood; nation^ 
mourn theit mad ambition; the world is filled 
with the terror of their names: Death arrests 
them: they mingle^ in the grave, with their na- 
tive earth ; and me peasant draws his hoe through 
the dust of Cesars< 

924. In this free land, let the old teach the 
young, that all trUe glory consists in noble 
tnindS) and glorious deeds; and that there is no 
Teal greatness on earthy but the will and power 
of being greatly good. Let all remember, that 
Eternal Wisdom reigns over all the affairs of 
men; giving to the virtuous poor that inward 
peace, whicn the sons of Vice, with all their 
power and state, can never find. Bad men can 
not be happy. If the wicked appear sometimes 
to prosper, their deceitful success must soon 
come to an end : and the good, though their day 
may be clouded with misfortune for a while, will 
surely have their reward; for truth and virtue 
ere from the begfinni;ng, and, unchanging, shaU 
last, long as the the throne of GOO enduret. 



aUESTIONS. 



Tn followibg quesliong are added to thii edition of ** Jadt Hal* 
yArd/* not as a full and complete wlection ; but they are probably 
■ufllcient to cailthe attention of tbe young reader to the mopt import* 
ant subjects mentioned in the work, and also, to aid the parent, or 
teilacher, in a general examination of the pupil. The careful teacher 
will find it neceiwary to add to the questions in many parts, particu* 
faily definitions of words ; but in this his own Judgment will be bia 
best guide. 



CHAPTER L . 

1 9. What was the character of Mr. Halyard t 
Where did he live 1 What is a farm 1 
In what part of the world is New Jersey t 
On which continent is North America 1 _ 

Mention some things which Mrs. Halyard did t 
90. Aboat whom did she tell her children! 

Why did Jack tell his sisters to min^ ^^ery word UmSt 

mother said ? 
- Ought all children to love and respect their parenti ^ 
Why T 

How should they tfeat their brothers and sisters 1 
How did Jack hope to h^ave 1 »:.:. 

What did he do at schoNfl'; ^;; 

What shape and motion fitos the earth 1 
fil. How many miles is it around the earth 1 How many 

through it 1 
How for is the earth from the sun 1 ' 
If you run a wire through the centre of an apple, what 

would it repesent ? 
What are the two ends of the axis of the earth called 1 
If yuu tie a thread around the outside of an apple, what 

would it represent 1 
What is the Une passing rotmd the earth at an eq^ 

diatanoe from each pole, called t 

283 
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What doei hemisphen meanl 

What does aide mean ? 

Into how many parts is evefj dide divided, and whil 

are they called ! 
How many degiees from ^ equator to each pole 1 

22. What is a mountain ! 

23. What makes the son app«ur to rise, and movie from 

east to west? i 

How o^n does the earth moVe round the son t 
What causes the day and the ni^t — The tnihmifiir and 

wintert 
What prevents us from falling off the earth, when U 

turns round? 

24. Which way do we call down, and which up? 

25. Into how many quartern is the earth divided, and what 

are they called ? 
In which do you live ^ 
What was Isbmael Bardus's opinion respecting the 

earth ? 
What do you thin|L of such boys as Uhmael Bardus ? 

26. Why did Jack's tea/qher call him little Geneml Wash- 

ington 1 
How were all the best scholars pleased with Jack ! 
Why? 

27. Why were rogues shy of him ? 
What conduct did Jack scorn ? 

What did he say wh,en he sainr boys ^qfr IQ do mis- 
chief? 

What) above all^ did he think one of the moft nieen and 
cowardly things? 

What did Jack do as soon as school ww^ <mtt 

28. What are vegetables? 
What is a parrot? 

Desccibe it as nearly as yon can. 
Describe a beet — a melon — a nettle. 
What are weeds ? Flpwers? 
Name -as many flowers as you can. 
What flower is an emblem oC virtue ? 
Why? 

29. W^hat is a plow, and what is its use ? Asithrl Haif Y 

Fiax? Apples? 
Ax what time did Jack rise ip ibt momingl 
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Did he find early rising beneficial 1 

Itepeat a mying of Poor Richard's, in Dr. Franklin's 

Almanac' 
Where was Dr. Franklin bom ? 
In what state is Boston 1 
Where did be die ? 
In what state is Philadelphia 1 
How many are the United States 1 
30. Where is Princeton? 
What is a college 1 
What b a river? A brook! A cliffi AhiU? 

CHAPTER n 

32. What is a grape vine 1 An oak ? A meadow ? 
83. A pet lamb 1 Honey ? 
S^ Branches! Grass! 

What did the children resolve to do with the best 
biinchies of grapes ! 

85. How did they agree to treat each other! Why 1 
Can children repay the care of their parents! 

86. What did Mre. Halyard wish her children always to 

remember! 
What is the chief thing we should live for ! 
86-7. Describe Peter Wilson. / 

' 86. Is Canada north or south ifrom the U. States ! 

87. Describe Solomon Belmot ! 

Where did Jack go to live, and for what purpose ! 

88. What change took place in Peter Wilson! 

What are rattle^snakes said to be like 1 ^ 

89. What did Jack tell Solomon Belmot we should be vexy 

careful about ! 
40. What does St. Paul say in the ISth chapter of Co* 
rinthians ! 
What did Major Wilson say was the great happiness 
of parents 1 
48, Was Jack a generous boy! 

Mention some examples of his generosity. 

What do we live in the world for ! 

What was the main diffiurence between Charles aad 

Jack! 
In what did Jack beat all little fellows of his ag«! 
t3 
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CHAPTER IIL 
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44. Did Jaek meet with uiyaocidents? Wh«l1 

45. What wai the fint ^sgnueeM thing he 4idt 
Wiiat did he do when in that state 1 

46. M'^as he willing to own his &alt 1 

What did he do in relation to hia mqther and the pan 

he had been saoqr to 1 
Relate the account of Jack'a accidentally diacbaigiag. 

the gun. - ^ 

47. Of hia finding fmlf. with his l^read and butter, 

48. What was Mr.' Halyard the means of pfeventing 

among -fau acquaintance ? i^ 

What did he like best? 

49. When did Mr. Halyard deliver an oration ! i 
What is the 4th of July an anniversary of 1 ij 

61. Relate the story of the stranger whom Mr. 94j^ M 

hired* • ■, 

CHAPTER IV. ^ 

62. How did Mr. Halyard treat his famibri 
What' did bis children think of him f ' 
How did they spend their evenings ^ 

63. What is Navigation 1 Astronomy I 
Name the planets. ' 
Around what do they revolve ? 
Name some of the constellations. 
Which star appears the largest and nearest t 
What is the whole milky*way composed of^ 

I On whom' do all these orbs depend 1 

64. What are they subject to in the West Indlffil 
What, and where are the West Indies) 
What is an Island 

_ * 

66. Describe the mountains of ice ! 

Where is Greenland 1 

Where is the Atlantic ocean ? The Paci^ 1 

What is an ocean 1 
66-7. Where is ScuUand t United States 1 
China! Canton 1 

What is a volcano? A mountain ? 

Where is mount Etna? Vesuvius? HecUfil 

Where is 8icUy 1 Najd^? Icelaodl 
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DewribSs iht efwcts of Tolcanoes. 

68. Where is Spaip 1 
What does it prodace ? 
Where is Fr&iice 1 

What are its climate, soil, and prodilctioiis! 

Where is Germany 1 Italy! 

What is its climate, and what is it snlject tol 
60. Where is England, and for what is it noted t 

Wh^tisacanall 

Where is Turkey ' 

What was it once, and whdt is it now 1 
60. What are tbe effects of idleness! 

What n meant by having a free goiremment? 

Where is Yorktown, and for what is it noted 1 

Whifih is the largest of the United States ? 

69. What did Mr. Halyard^s family do before they weal 

to rest! 

CHAPTER V. ' 

63. How did Mr. Halyard's family live for some yetis t 

64. Mention some of the losses he sustained 1 
What happened to himself! 

67. Why was not he afraid to die ! 

68. What did he tell his children to remember whik 

young! 
How did he tell them to bebuve in sdiool 1 

69. How did he wish them to treat their mother t 
71. Describe Mr. Shepherd. 

CHAPTER VI. ^ 

YS. Ho^ did Mrs. BUlyard bear her severe trials! 

What was the whole price of Mr. Halyard's fiurm f 
74. What was the amount of the debts after Mr. Halyard's 

death! 
74-5. Describe the character of Draco Haipagtm— Julian 
FlaffeL 
How did they deptive Mre. Halyard of her property! 
How did the children behave at this time! 
t6. Who sent Mrs. Halyard a letter with money! 

Where is New York! ' 
77. What is said of Mr. Lowr^oe! • 
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T(> What did Mn. Halyaid oondudo to dot 

79. What is an auction 1 

What did Jack ofSer, to redeem the buieaa * 

80. How much doet seven fiye-dollar bills mako I 

CHAPTER Vn. 

SI. Where did Mrs. Halyard and the children go, on tbo 

last Sunday before they left New Jersey 1 
84. What did the little girls' classmates do and say 1 

What did Jack say of Mr. Clement? 

What did Mr. Clement say of Jack 1 . 

How did the neighbors treat the family at parting 1 
86. What b an election 1 A town-meeting? 

Of what is the 4th of July an anniversary ? 
86. What astonishing improvement did little Betsy makSa 
on the journey ? 

Where, and what are New York and Philadelphia 1 
67. How many are a score of sheep? 

88. Relate Solomon Belmot's welcome home to 'Mi.Bhep 

herd? 

89. What is grammar ? Geography ? 

How long since Columbus discovered America? 
What countryman was Columbus? 
Why could he not have been bom in New England? 
Where is Amsterdam? France? Scotland? New. 
Ens^and? Oenoa? Spain? 

00. New Jersey ? South Carolina ? Ohio ? 
How many states compose the United States ? 
Where is Hudson river ? 

Where does it rise and empty ? 

01. When and by whom were steam-boats brought into 

use? 
What is said of this invention ? 

CHAPTER Vin. 

03. Mention some of the wonderful things tho haya saw 

m New York. 

04. How did Mr. Lawrence try to eomct their fiJst im* 

pressioBs ? 
00. What does a eosdy dies* ofien eovfr ? 
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How does this happen! 

"What are the proper ornaments of a free coimtry 1 
96* Give Mr. Lawrence's remarks upon the gaj chuich t 

CHAPTER IX. 

d7. What is a police office established for? 

Relate the account of the man who abused nis mother. 
9. What does a witness swear to do 1 
What is he guilty of if he doei» not tell the truth 1 
Relate the stoiy of the bo^ who stole the pocket-book. 
101. What did Jack think the sufOsrings of people chiefly 
proceed from ? 
The bad conduct of criminals 1 
109. What, is it said, do half the crimes of this c ountr y pro* 
ceed firomi 

CHAPTER X. 

104. What important affair did Mr. Lawrence propose ! 
What business did th. Franklin first follow 1 Gea. 

Greene 1 

105. What did Jack say to the proposal of Mr. Lawrenoel 

106. Where is liiverpool 1 London ? Birmingham 1 Leeds t 

Sheffield] England? Madrid? Cadiz? Spain t 
Lisbon? Portugal? Dublib? Ireland? Bordeaux 1 
France ? 
109. At what degree of heat does water boil 1 

Can it be made hotter ? 

At what degree does water freeze, or ice melt 1 
113. Where (s Long Island? 

What is an bland ? 

Where b the Atlantic ooean ? 

What is ai^ ocean? 

CHAPTER XI. 

lis. What made Betsey so good a eeholart 
What did deacon Belmot say ? 

115. Where b Golconda? 

How far distant b England ? 

116. What did Delia Pavon say mm not gMtMl for luditf 
todol 
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117. WbatisETery silly and mkt&1umtMfl6B^«0Mi{i6(lpl»« 
119. (What people are called Dutch?) 
190. What if a hospital 1 A Potter'a Field 1 



CHAPTER XIL 

131. What was the condact and improTement of Haiy and 
Betsey at school 1 

What 'is one of the most valuable earthly pofisesnonsf 
1S2. When was war declared Against Great Britain ! 

Where is Great Britain 1 Washington? 

123. What is a history 1 

What was this country before Europeans settled it • 

Who were the Indians ? 

Where did they generally settle 1 Why 1 

By whom was all their hard work done 1 

What did the men do ? ^ 

How did they live ? 

Were they learned ? 

124. Wheii was Virginia settled ? Massachilsettel 
What did the ministers of king Geo. III. attempt to do) 
Did the Americans submit to pay these taxes 1 

125. What did they say ? 

What declaration did the lords and eommona maike t 
What did the Americans do when they heard of thist 
What measures did the men they appointed pursue 1 
What preparations did the colonists make for fear of 

the worst? 
12^ What city did the British army take possession of 1 
Where is Boston ? 
To what place was a party of soldiers sen^^nd te 

what ? 
Where is Concord ? 
^ What did this party meet with by the way 1 
When did the battle of Lexington happen 1 
What followed ? 
Who was appointed genend-in-chief of the Amerieaa 

army? 
What did the Congress at Philadelphia determine mil 
127. What was the writing called which was drawn iipl 
'When ^Mw it dated I 
How many and what loldien did the kinf hiitft 
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When did Dr. Fnmklin gatd Parii, and what did 1m 
a^e on with the kingf of Fran«ay Lodia XVI. 
t28. What noble yoang man came oveHo help the Aaeri« 
cans 1 

How long did the war continue 1 

What did they call it ? Why 1 

What waa the cause of the war declared^ hi 1812 1 

CHAPTER XilL 

129. Where are the East Indies? Cape of Good Hopel 

London 1 

What is Latitude? Longitude t Parallela of Lati- 
tude ? Meridian ? 

How many minutes make« dcgre^ ? 

130. Where is Bristol? Kingston? Jamaica? 

Why at first do we see only the top of a Taaaal al ft 

distance? 
What does this proTe 1 

131. Where is Liverpool? 

132. What were whales anciently called ? 
What kind of animals are th^ ? 
How ai>0 all ereatures diTidied ? 

To what elaas do wohrea and fbxea belong 1 l4onat 

Tigers?. Panthers? Rats and mice? 

186. Where b Manchester? 
What did Jaek visit there I 

187. Where is Rome ? Italy ? 

CHAPTER XIV. 

139. Where is Kentucky ? 
How is it bounded ? ' 
What foolish scheme did Charlea enga^ i&t 
How much money did be' borrow? 

141. Where is New Orieana? 

142. After Jacli came home, what did he teH ChirlM? 
143 What made Spain poor? Why ? 

What are lotteries ? 

CHAPTER rv. 

144. What babtta had Charlea acc^iired I 

145. What people spoke the Latin huifiia|»f 
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148. y^bkt mu tlie fate of Dnco Harpagon 1 

150. lio are the Indians 1 
hatieatomdiawkl 

-^ow long did the war last t « 

CHAPTER XVI. 

151. What lady came as passenger in the Fair Trader ^ 
What was her character 1 
Which way from you is Boston t 

152. What only was Jack afraid of 1 
154. What is the Old Bailey 1 

CHAPTER XVn. 

157. On what has Divine Wisdom made oigr hapjanesf d^ 

pendl 

158. What surprised the crew in the morning 1 
Tell me the story of the shipwreck. 

CHAPTER XVin 

162-3. Tell me how Jack and Harriet were saved. 
163-4. How many dead bodies in all floated ashore 1 

Who among them 1 
165. How was Mrs. Temple saved 1 i 

169. What were the feelings of the fiunily when Jack 

reached home 1 

170. Repeat Mrs. Halyard's billet to Mr. Shepherd. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

172. For #hat was Jack nuled? 
Where was he always busy! | 
Where did no one think of looking for him ? Why f 

173. Where is the Mediterranean seal Manhattan island 1 

Gibraltar 1 
174^ Azores'? Portugal? Afirical Loangol 
175. Morocco? Spain? 

When and how did the British tal^e Gibraltar? 
170. How much water would fill the four cisterns at GiW 
raltar? 
What was the ancient name of the mountain on each 
aide of the strait? 
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177. Where is Cape Bon? Tanisl 
Where was Carthage 1 Tyre 1 
How many ports had Carthage open to its XthAt 

178. Where is New York 1 Philadelphia 1 BaltiUkli«1 
Boston 1 Smyrna] Cashmere 1 AsSt. 

I CHAPTER XX. 

179. Where is Scutari? Constantinople? Malta? 

For what is Malta remarkable ? 

180. Describe Malta. 

I Where is Cape Passaro? Sicily ? Monnt Etna? 

j Describe it 

Where is Pares, and for what was it noted? 

181. How does sponge grow? 
How are sponge and pearl oysters obtained ? 

181-2. Where is the Red sea? Galf ofOrmus? 

183. What events are mentioned in the history of Ada? 

Where is Athens? Sparta? Corinth? Greece I 

What wise men lived there? 

Where is Scio? Mitylene and Lenmos? Monol 
Athos and Olympus ? 

183. Where is the HeUespont? 
Where wa^ Troy? 
Describe its destruction ? 

What are the Dardanelles, and what must all Chris- 
tian people do therio ? 

184. Where is the sea of Marmora? The Black sea? Roi- 
sia? Circassia? 

185-6-7. Describe the manners and customs of the Turks. 
186. Where is Trieste ? Gulf of Venice ? 
188. How was the insult of the Russian ambassador pun- 
ished? 

What barbarous customs have the Tuikst 

What was Mahomet ? 

What book did he write ? . 

CHAPTER XXL 

'200. Where is Indiana ? 

How is it bounded ? 

Name some of the different kinds of lo^l 
20L What did Edmund Budw do every year? 
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fOS. Whftt 11 the itory of 'BptmnoahM 1 
S04. Who invented lettenl 

How many w^e the letters at first 1 

How many are there in the Latin langn^ffe 1 French i 
English ? Russian 1 
307. Where is Maine, and how is it hounded 1 

Where are the Rocky Moontaust 
307. Where is Valley Forge? Charleston 1 Flathoshl 
208.6uiltbrd1 Camden 1 Wilmington 1 

CHAPTER XXII. 

213. Where is Connecticut, and how is it bounded ? Rhode 

Island ? New York 1 Massachusetts 1 New Jersey ? 
S81. What do we learn by the example of ihe sailor boy I 
832. What do we learn by the fate of Carthage 1 

What is tbe history of all ages full of] 

Can bad men be happy 1 

What will be the ultimate success of the wicked and 
the goodi 



THE END 
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